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EDITORIAL 


Academic  Freedom  is  just  now  a  favorite  phrase  to  con¬ 
jure  with,  and  those  who  use  it  know  how  to  conjure.  The 
phrase  sounds  so  reasonable  as  though  it  represented  some¬ 
thing  to  be  granted  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  ought 
to  mean  that  even  a  teacher  is  to  be  free  to  hold  his  own  be¬ 
liefs  and  not  to  be  coerced.  Instead,  those  who  are  shouting 
Academic  Freedom  from  university  towns  mean  that  a 
teacher  shall  be  free  to  teach  anything  he  pleases  in  any 
teaching  position  which  he  may  occupy.  Such  noisy  claim¬ 
ants  forget  that  schools  are  established  by  certain  persons; 
individuals,  Churches,  the  State,  paid  for  by  those  persons, 
and  meant  to  accomplish  a  definite  purpose  of  thase  persons. 
Let  those  who  wish  to  teach  something  else  “Go  hire  a  hall.** 

- ♦ - 

Of  all  the  reforms  much  talked  about  none  is  more 
needed  than  the  proposed  reform  of  advertising.  The  trouble 
here  is  that  everywhere  in  reforms;  the  people  in  need  of 
refoiTOing  are  not  in  favor  of  it.  They  wish  to  spoil  every 
beautiful  landscape  with  hideous  billboards,  monopolize 
the  marvelous  opportunities  afforded  by  the  radio  and  so 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  fireside,  take  our  time  to  answer 
the  telephone  bell  and  assume  a  familiar  hail-fellow-well-met 
attitude  as  though  your  most  intimate  friend  was  come  to 
do  you  a  great  kindness,  suggest  how  your  business  should 
be  run,  wish  tickets  upon  you  for  a  rummage  sale,  a  raffle 
or  a  police  picnic;  even  invade  the  Church  Bulletin  and, 
with  holy  whine,  implore  special  notice  from  the  pulpit. 

The  essential  immorality  running  through  all  of  this  is 
untnithfulness.  It  is  well  said  that  advertising  is  the  fine 
art  of  lying,  not  mark  you,  direct  lying,  but  the  art  of 
saying  something  that  is  true  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
jieople  believe  something  that  is  absolutely  false;  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  language,  creating  “a  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie.” 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  That  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  concern  about  it  is  something. 
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The  Central  Bureau  for  Relief  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Europe,  Dr.  Adolf  Keller,  Executive  Secretary, 
supplies  this  side  light  on  conditions  in  Russia: — 

Several  hundred  thousand  people  of  various  creeds  and 
races  have  been  tom  from  their  homes  and  sent  into  exile 
as  the  result  of  the  Soviet  “Five  Year  Plan  for  the  Liqui¬ 
dation  of  Christianity.”  The  unfortunate  victims  are  herd¬ 
ed  into  rough  barracks,  unsanitary  and  overcrowded,  com¬ 
pelled  to  labor  in  swampy  forests  or  in  mines,  without  suf¬ 
ficient  clothing  in  a  climate  where  there  is  winter  for 
nearly  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  with  barely  enough  food 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  scanty  iration  of 
flour  is  “stretched”  with  ground  bark.  Pitiful  letters  re¬ 
flect  the  unutterable  distress  in  such  sentences  as  this : 
“They  say  typhus  has  broken  out  in  one  of  the  barracks. 
Thank  God!  At  last  the  end  comes.” 

- ♦ - 

Some  Canadian  business  and  professional  men  announce 
“the  following  undisputed  facts: — 

1.  That  there  now  exists  a  world-wide  and  prolonged 
business  depression  for  which  no  natural  or  necessary  cause 
can  be  given. 

2.  That  this  depression  is  accompanied  by  an  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  most  of  the  world’s  staple  products. 

3.  That  coincident  with  this  over-production  is  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  unemployment  and  individual  want  .seriously  af¬ 
fecting  millions  of  families  in  all  the  great  civilized  and 
producing  countries  in  the  world. 

4.  That  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  especially  its  so- 
called  civilized  nations,  have  at  their  disposal  everything 
needed  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  ever  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 

5.  That  the  best  intellects  the  world  possesses  confe.ss 
their  impotence,  either  severally  or  jointly,  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  problem  which  has  thus  presented  itself. 
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From  the  statement  of  facts  above,  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
sent;  but  the  opinion  expressed,  “that  no  natural  or  neces¬ 
sary  cause  can  be  given,”  is  not  consonant  with  the  facts 
stated.  Whatever  confession  also  may  be  forthcoming  from 
the  “best  intellects,”  lesser  ones  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  dissent,  and  also  present  some  natural  causes  for  the  very 
patent  'facts  listed. 

1.  A  world- wide  gambling  mania  which  ended  in  a  dis¬ 
aster  which  wrecked  public  confidence  and  caused  enormous 
losses. 

2.  Over-expan.sion  of  credit  in  installment  buying;  “deal¬ 
ing  in  futures”  by  another  name. 

3.  The  substitution  of  the  automobile  for  the  horse  which 
reduced  enormously  the  world  demand  for  grain  foodstuffs. 

4.  The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  in  pro¬ 
duction  which  enormously  increased  the  production  of  food¬ 
stuffs  at  the  same  time  of  the  lessening  demand. 

5.  This  same  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
which  reduced  the  demand  for  laborers  and  so  contributed 
to  unemployment. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  during  the  years  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  immediately  succeeding,  millions  of  young  women 
crowded  into  business  and  industry  and  so  increased  the 
number  of  laborers  and  helped  to  augment  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

These  facts  listed  by  the  Canadian  gentlemen  are  not  all 
to  be  listed  as  evils,  but  they  are  facts  to  which  there  must 
l>e  adjustment.  Adjustments  to  sociological  changes  in 
economics  are  usually  very  slow;  they  only  come  when  lured 
by  profits  or  forced  by  deprivation.  In  the  providence  of 
God,  it  is  deprivation  that  is  at  work  on  this  problem.  To 
the  call  to  prayer  and  confession  every  godly  person  will 
as.sent,  but  God  does  not  do  for  us  what  we  ought  to  do  for 
ourselves.  The  readjustments  are  ours.  When  the  depres¬ 
sion  has  driven  us  to  make  them,  it  will  pass  away. 
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A  NEW  altruism  has  sprung  up.  There  have  been  great 
industrial  and  economic  depressions  before,  but  who  tried 
to  relieve  anybody  but  himself?  There  has  been  worse  un¬ 
employment  than  now,  but  who  did  anything  about  it?  If 
no  other  good  come  out  of  the  economic  sickness  of  the 
world  at  this  time,  it  is  unmistakable  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  think  about  the  other  fellow  that  was  unknown 
heretofore.  Some  years  ago,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  desired  to  send  greetings  to  all  local  Associations 
in  the  world.  It  was  sent  in  one  word,  “others.”  This  is 
the  one  word  which,  by  a  kind  of  mental  radio,  has  gone 
out  into  all  the  world,  “others.”  This  altruistic  attitude 
began  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  appropriation  of 
vast  sums  by  Congress,  and  the  sending  of  Mr.  Hoover  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  Europe.  Military  authorities  .said, 
“not  Germany,  until  the  treaty  is  signed.”  Mr.  Hoover 
said  .starving  little  ones  must  be  fed,  and  they  were  fed. 
Then  Russians  wore  starving  and,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
Communism  had  caused  farmers  to  raise  only  enough  for 
themselves,  the  starving  were  fed.  Economic  collapse  threat¬ 
ened  at  the  gambling  panic  in  Wall  street,  and  President 
Hoover  moved  again  and  again  to  stay  the  deluge,  and  has 
set  hundreds  of  specialists  planning  to  give  relief  and  guard 
against  a  recurrence.  And  now  when  financial  collapse 
threatened  Germany,  it  is  again  the  President  who  comes 
to  aid. 

Yes,  there  is  a  new  altruism  abroad  and  Hoover  is  its 
prophet.. 

- ♦ - 

A  FEW  earnest  souls  are  greatly  desiring  a  spiritual  re¬ 
vival;  the  great  mass  of  professedly  religious  people  are 
not  wanting  it  at  all.  They  are  quite  sati.sfied  with  their 
lukewarm  condition.  If  they  were  all  desiring  a  revival,  it 
would  not  be  needed;  it  would  be  already  come.  The  few 
who  are  desiring  the  revival  are  the  hope  of  getting  it; 
fire  starts  fire,  and  a  verj"  little  fire  may  start  a  con¬ 
flagration.  To  spread  the  fire  we  blow  on  the  coals,  not 
on  the  coal-bin. 
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“Come  ye  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate,”  is 
the  program  of  life  for  a  devout  people.  Those  who  are 
concerned  that  the  people  are  no  longer  devout,  have  so 
little  spirituality,  may  well  consider  also  that  they  are  no 
longer  a  “separated  people.”  They  do  all  that  their  un¬ 
godly  neighbors  do;  in  fact,  let  the  ungodly  set  all  the 
customs  and  fashions. 

- ♦ - 

There  is  much  ado  about  a  seeming  recrudescence  of 
witchcraft  or,  more  exactly,  a  belief  in  witchcraft.  Why 
should  this  occasion  surprise?  Witchcraft  is  “absent  treat¬ 
ment”  for  evil.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who  believe 
in  “absent  treatment”  to  accomplish  good  and  many  ot* 
them  claim  to  practice  it.  But  if  good  influence  may  be 
thus  exerted,  why  not  evil  influence?  But  evil  influence 
by  “absent  treatment”  is  simply  witchcraft. 

- ♦ - 

The  bliAtancy  of  unbelief  contrasts  strangely  with  the  ret¬ 
icence  of  faith.  The  fact  is  easily  observed;  the  reason 
for  it  is  not  so  easily  discerned.  For  one  thing,  faith,  real 
faith,  is  modest  and  modesty  is  inclined  to  keep  quiet;  un¬ 
belief  is  anything  but  modest  and  usually  inclined  to  be 
noisy  to  keep  up  courage,  like  the  fearful  boy  whistling  in 
the  dark.  A  greater  mystery  is  the  contrast  between  the 
readiness  of  all  sorts  of  vagaries  in  cult  to  expend  money 
to  propagate  a  fad,  and  the  parsimony  of  many  Christians, 
when  the  collection  is  taken  up  for  the  spread  of  the 
Cospel. 

- ♦ - 

Does  citizenship  require  us  to  surrender  ourselves  body 
and  soul  to  the  government  as  religion  requires  us  to 
surrender  ourselves  to  God?  This  question  is  agitating 
many  minds  in  America  and  a  five  to  four  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  decide  supremely  well.  If 
the  decision  be  correct,  according  to  the  constitution,  it 
raises  once  again  the  fear  of  the  inelasticity  of  written 
constitutions.  There  does  in  fact  seem  to  be  a  limit  to 
allegiance;  a  whole  battle-line  of  loyal  soldiers  have  stood 
stock  still  when  ordered  to  go  fomard  —  and  the  order 
was  changed! 
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Do  WE  need  a  Joseph?  There  came  a  j?reat  famine  in 
Egypt  once ;  There  is  indeed  some  evidence  that  that  'famine 
was  all  over  the  world,  a  great  drouth  in  fact.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  disappearance  of  some  great  people 
mysteriously,  the  Mayas  for  example,  was  due  to  that  or 
some  similar  great  drouth.  But  there  was  a  Joseph  then  in 
Egypt.  For  long  years  there  was  over-production,  but  they 
did  not  leave  it  to  perish  unharve.sted,  nor  burn  it  up  nor 
plow  it  under;  they  stored  the  surplus  and  there  came  a 
time  when  it  was  needed. 

Which  things  are  facts,  but  they  are  also  for  us  a  parable. 

- ♦ - 

There  is  a  most  earnest  and  promising  disposition  wide¬ 
spread  in  America,  and  indeed  in  the  world,  toward  church 
union  among  Protestants.  Catholics  have  thus  far  held 
aloof  from  it.  Many  think  it  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
presaging  that  unity  of  Christendom  which  the  Master  an¬ 
nounced  and  for  which  all  Christians  hope  and  strive.  Some, 
while  heartily  in  accord  with  such  desire  and  effort,  do  not 
feel  so  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook.  Such  attitude  among 
denominations  is  not  new  nor  its  promise  unprecedented. 
The  outlook  was  even  much  brighter  in  America  one  hundred 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  Presbyterians  and  Congregational- 
ists  actually  arranged  a  “Plan  of  union,”  Methodists  and 
Baptists  labored  together  in  evangelistic  effort,  Lutherans 
and  Episcopalians  freely  exchanged  pulpits  with  each  other 
and  with  other  denominations  and  in  many  eases  their  con¬ 
gregations  merged,  and  even  Roman  Catholics  sometimes 
permitted  the  use  of  their  buildings  by  Protestants  and 
Catholic  priests  sometimes  preached  to  Protestant  con¬ 
gregations. 

That  there  has  been  lately  an  increasing  fraternal  spirit 
among  Protestant  denominations  for  a  long  time  which  has 
now  risen  to  this  wave  of  movement  toward  church  union 
is  true  and  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  over,  but  history  admon¬ 
ishes  us  not  to  be  too  sanguine  of  the  outcome. 
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Calendar  reform,  like  the  reform  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  or  the  drink  habits  of  the  intemperate,  or  slavery 
to  the  fashions,  may  be  one  of  the  things”  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  for,”  but  will  probably  be  long  in  being  realized. 
Prohibition  with  an  overwhelming  majority  favoring  it,  yet 
finds  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  indication  yet  of  even 
a  large  minority  ready  to  approve  a  change  in  the  calendar. 
Pope  Gregory  changed  the  Julian  calendar,  but  then  the 
pope  was  in  himself  a  majority.  There  is  no  such  pope 
now  either  religious  or  political. 

- ♦ - 

The  annual  Index  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  the  October 
issue  of  each  year  will  hereafter  contain  always  as  one  entry, 
“Illustrations,  sermonie.”  This  for  the  benefit  of  sermon- 
makers,  “And  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way.” 

A  sermon  without  illustrations  is  like  a  house  without 
windows  ....  in  deep  shadows.  Originally  all  discourse 
was  illustrated,  for  primitive  language  is  always  picturesque, 
every  word  a  picture,  an  illustration.  As  language  became 
older,  words  became  derivative  in  their  use  and  so  lost  their 
pieturesqueness.  They  became  mere  signs  of  ideas.  Then 
arose  the  necessity  for  illustrations,  figures  of  rhetoric, 
special  windows  in  the  house  of  human  thought.  So  now 
the  greatest  need  of  every  sermonizer  is  to  discover  illustra¬ 
tions,  put  windows  in  dark  corners,  real  windows  that  do 
nothing  hut  let  in  the  light. 

- ♦ - 

Thus  sources  of  illustrations  are  of  transcendent  value 
to  the  sermon  maker;  not  mere  collections  of  stories  so  dear 
to  some  preachers’  hearts  like  an  assortment  of  windows 
ready-made  that  people  may  build  their  houses  to  suit  the 
windows,  as  so  many  preachers  prepare  their  sermons  to 
fit  the  illustrations!  How  often  we  can  see  the  preacher 
shaping  his  sermon  to  fit  the  story  about  to  be  related !  No ; 
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not  collections  of  illustrations  even  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  but 
sourees  whieh  produce  illustrations  as  a  spring  from  the 
hillside  produces  water.  Christ,  the  greatest  of  all  preachers 
shows  us  the  most  copious  of  all  sources  of  illustrations.  It 
is  that  little  phrase  with  which  every  parable  is  introduced, 
“is  like.”  Does  the  preacher  want  an  illustration?  let  him 
hold  up  the  truth  to  be  illustrated  and  say  “It  is  like,” 
“It  is  like,”  until  down  out  of  the  blue  comes  what  “it  is 
like.”  There  is  the  illustration,  a  window  that  lets  in  the 
light.  This  phrase  is  a  perennial  source,  a  prolific  source, 
for  sometimes  the  “likes”  come  in  troops. 

- ♦ - 

NOTES  AND  NOTICES 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  among  our  Associate  Editors 
and  Contributors  Dr.  Harold  Paul  Sloan.  He  is  a  leader 
in  Methodism  in  America,  and  a  distinguished  lecturer  and 
author.  Among  his  recent  publications  is  Historic  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  New  Theology. 

The  Index  'for  1931  published  in  this  issue  contains  under 
the  entry  “Illustrations,  sermonic,”  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
ferences  to  illustrations  and  other  matter  especially  helpful 
in  sermonic  preparation,  and  so  particularly  usable  by 
pastors. 
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IN  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORLD 

Great  activity  has  characterized  the  work  in  Bible  Lands 
during  the  summer  of  1931 ;  detailed  reports  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  in.  The  work  is  not  all  in  the  field;  in¬ 
deed  some  of  the  most  important,  as  always  before,  has  been 
in  the  study,  pouring  over  the  puzzling  conglomeration  of 
finds  to  discover  exactly  their  significance.  A  very  technical, 
yet  very  illuminating,  article  recording  a  piece  of  such 
work  comes  from  the  pen  of  that  versatile  scholar.  Dr. 
Albright.  He  writes  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  concerning  cor¬ 
rections  recently  made  in  the  inte»rpretation  of  Stone  Age 
material.  “The  supposed  Neolithic  of  Gezer  has  been  proved 
to  be  Early  Bronze,  and  the  troglodytes  (though  more 
mysterious  than  ever)  have  lost  the  prestige  of  being  the 
oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Neolithic 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  proved  to  be  for  the  most  part  Middle 
Bronze.  Crudeness  of  texture  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
antiquity.”  The  tendency,  as  usual  when  more  exact  in¬ 
formation  is  obtainable,  is  to  lower  the  dates  of  that  early 
phase  of  antiquity.  Geologists  and  proto- Archaeologists  have 
lieen  prone  to  great  liberality,  prodigality  indeed,  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  numbers.  As  the  evidence  becomes  more  pre¬ 
cise,  the  dates  become  decidedly  less  sensational.  Quoting 
from  Dr.  Albright,  “Mesolithic  now  becomes  Neolithic,  not 
later  than  4,000  B.  C.,  at  the  lowest  computation.  Nothing 
so  far  found  in  Palestine  appears  to  belong  in  this  Age, 
which  is  thus  a  lacuna  to  be  filled  by  the  Palestinian  arch¬ 
aeologist.  Then  comes  the  characteristic  Chalcolithic  of 
Palestine,  the  Ghassulian,  which  has  been  found  in  the  caves 
of  Galilee  and  Carmel  as  well  as  in  the  lower  Jordan  Valley. 
Finally,  after  3,000  B.  C.  we  have  the  Early  Bronze,  with 
its  Tahunian  flint  industry."  It  may  be  that  the  Neolithic 
remains  before  which  is  the  “lacuna”  gives  us  the  beginning 
of  civilization,  occupation  indeed,  in  Palestine,  though  at 
least  wandering  human  beings  were  in  the  land  at  a  still 
earlier  time. 
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Dr.  Saarasalo,  a  membor  of  the  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  Staff  in 
’30  has  been  doing  some  excellent  topographical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  exj)loration.  Notwithstanding  the  great  work  al¬ 
ready  done  and  recorded  in  the  Survey  and  in  modern  maps, 
much  is  yet  to  be  done  and  many  corrections  are  found 
necessarj".  The  real  map  of  the  Holy  Land  is  yet  to  be  per¬ 
fected  and  published.  The  work  of  Albright,  Vincent, 
Fisher,  Glarstang  and  now  Sukenik  and  Saarasalo  must  go 
on  for  several  years  yet  before  a  map  can  be  i)ul)lished  with 
anything  like  finality. 

The  work  at  Beth  Zur  under  the  Chicago  Presbyterian 
Seminary,  Professor  Sellers  (another  member  of  our  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim  Staff)  as  Director  and  Dr.  Albright  as  Adviser, 
has  only  given  out  as  yet  preliminary  reports  through  the 
Press.  As  was  expected,  it  is  found  to  be  especially  a  Post- 
exilian  site  and  one  which  has  been  subjected  to  much  dis¬ 
turbance  and  hence  confusion  in  its  stratification.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
much  need  of  historical  illumination.  This  important  work 
may  help  much.  The  detailed  reports  of  the  work  will  bt‘ 
awaited  with  great  interest. 

Extensive  excavations  have  been  in  progress  in  Iraq  at 
Nuzi  {Y organ  Tepe)  and  at  the  neighborhood  of  Billah 
{Tepe  Gawra).  The  most  important  find  at  Nuzi  is  a  maj). 
A  map  ought  to  be  otf  very  special  interest,  but  one  thing 
is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
know  of  what  region  it  is  a  map.  In  this  case  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  sadly  wanting.  Ancient  maps  are  usually  crude 
and  in  a  measure  symbolical.  Unless  it  be  known  certainly 
of  what  region  is  the  map,  it  is  rather  impossible  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  s5Tnbolism.  This  map  has  a  little  lettering  in 
which  the  name,  Ibla,  occurs,  for  which  reason  it  is  suj)- 
posed  as  yet  to  be  a  map  of  the  region  of  Ibla. 

From  these  various  explorations  in  upper  Mesopotamia  it 
now  appears  clearly,  as  suggested  in  July  issue,  that  there 
was,  in  very  early  time,  an  important  nation  which  flourish¬ 
ed  for  a  time  and  then  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  another  of 
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those  mystery  peoples  like  the  Philistines  in  Palestine,  the 
Minoans  in  Crete  and  the  Mayans  in  Mexico.  It  would  seem 
incredible  that  an  important  nation  could  thus  come  out  of 
oblivion  and  pass  away  into  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  that 
we  have  so  many  known  examples.  After  all,  of  how  little 
importance  is  any  people!  Nations  arise  and  play  their 
little  part  and  speak  their  little  speeches  and  retire  from 
the  stage  and  are  seen  and  heard  no  more.  What  then  is 
an  individual,  but  a  bubble  on  the  face  of  the  ocean;  “What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?” 

A  contract  has  been  secured  from  the  owners  of  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  for  the  excavations  of  1932  and  now,  if  the  money 
can  be  secured,  another  season  may  be  spent  at  this  most 
productive  site.  No  other  place  yields  so  much  and  so 
systematically  of  the  history  of  culture  in  Palestine  -from 
the  Flint  Age  to  the  Iron  Age.  I  am  often  asked  how  that 
work  is  supported.  The  answer  is.  By  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  put  money  into  a  hole,  when  no  money  is  expected 
to  come  out,  hut  only  that  Bible  history  may  come  out. 
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APOLOGIA  PRO  FIDE  MEA 
By  Professor  George  MoCready  Price, 

EMMANUEL  MISSIONARY  COLLEGE,  BERRIEN  SPRINGS,  MICH. 

Few  ideas  will  be  found  more  perplexing  than  that  per¬ 
taining  to  the  origin  of  our  world  and  of  the  animals  and 
plants  living  upon  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  and 
the  diversity  of  the  theories  dealing  with  the  subject.  From 
the  crude  speculations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  down  through 
the  scarcely  more  intelligent  “explanations”  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  set  forth  by  Origen,  Augustine  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  the  modern  vogue  of  “emergent 
evolution,”  or  an  origin  by  slow  and  gradual  natural  de¬ 
velopment,  it  would  seem  as  if  every  possible  form  of 
origin  has  been  suggested  at  some  time. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  problem  remains  still  un¬ 
solved,  so  far  as  natural  science  and  philosophy  are  con¬ 
cerned.  For  while  in  our  day  a  naturalistic  scheme  of  de¬ 
velopment  (or  what  is  usually  termed  “evolution”)  is  wide¬ 
ly  held,  yet  in  very  important  details  we  still  see  the  gravest 
disagreement  and  divei’sity  among  its  advocates.  This  di¬ 
versity  proves  that  permanent  truth  has  not  yet  been  at¬ 
tained  by  this  method.  The  believer  in  a  divine  Revelation 
may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
attaining  settled  truth  by  any  naturalistic  scheme  in  either 
science  or  philosophy,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  trasted;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Creation  is  always  treated  in  the  Bible 
as  a  finished  work,  something  not  now  going  on :  hence  there 
cannot  be  in  our  present  order  of  nature  any  adequate  data 
on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  how  Creation  was  really 
accomplished. 

In  the  year  1857,  or  two  years  before  Darwin’s  book,  ap¬ 
peared  a  curious  and  somewhat  prolix  book  named 
“Omphalos,”  by  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  which  sets  forth  at 
length  this  prime  truth  that  the  present  or  “natural”  order 
of  things  does  not  give  us  any  key  by  which  to  explain  the 
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creation  of  anything.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Gosse  in 
his  attempt  to  include  the  geological  phenomena  within  his 
argument;  for  there  is  another  easy  explanation  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  phenomena.  But  Gosse ’s  reasoning  is  sound  and 
irrefutable  as  concerning  the  origin  of  the  plants  and 
animals;  though  I  had  never  seen  his  work  when  I  wrote 
my  somewhat  related  book,  E.  D./*  (1917),  which  had 
for  its  subtitle:  “New  Light  on  the  Doctrine  of  Creation.” 

There  are  various  methods  by  which  we  may  learn  of  our 
Creator,  learn  about  his  character,  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  is  now  doing  to  care  for  the  things  he  has  made. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  methods  are  the  study 
of  the  book  of  nature,  and  the  study  of  that  written  re¬ 
velation  which  we  term  the  Bible.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  con¬ 
fess  that,  on  this  subject  of  the  origin  of  things,  the  Bible 
seems  to  be  almost  as  much  misunderstood  and  quarrelled 
over  as  is  the  study  of  nature.  As  a  Christian,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  believe  God  mercifully  gave  us  his  written  word 
to  keep  us  from  making  a  mess  of  life,  and  also  to  help  us 
to  understand  the  message  of  our  Father’s  love  as  read 
from  the  book  of  nature.  But  as  a  student  of  nature  for 
the  better  part  of  a  lifetime,  I  believe  that  true  science  is 
second  only  to  the  Bible  in  teaching  us  the  meanings  of  life 
and  that  true  understanding  of  God  which  is  life  eternal. 

In  some  of  its  elementary  respects  nature  is  easily  read. 
The  profligate  and  the  atheist  can  observe  and  test  and 
measure,  thus  deciphering  the  alphabet  of  God’s  great  book 
of  wonders.  I  have  sometimes  defined  a  scientific  laboratory 
as  a  place  where  inquisitive  people  can  ask  impertinent 
questions  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe, — and 
usually  get  them  answered.  Yet  in  all  those  larger  aspects 
in  which  we  attempt  to  generalize  from  the  totality  of 
natural  science,  especially  about  such  subjects  as  we  are 
here  considering,  wise  and  true  conclusions  are  most  difficult 
to  attain,  obviously  because  of  the  large  place  which  the  per- 
.sonal  factor  always  forms  in  such  conclusions.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  is  only  the  pure  in  heart  who  can  read  aright 
the  lessons  which  are  written  in  the  light  travelling  a  mil¬ 
lion  light-years  to  reach  us.  in  the  rocks  under  our  feet,  or 
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in  the  behavior  of  the  microscopic  cells  of  which  even  our 
own  bodies  are  composed. 

I  make  no  claim  to  anything  nearer  absolute  truth  than 
has  been  reached  by  others.  I  am  here  offering  only  my 
personal  contribution  to  these  great  problems,  hoping  that 
in  spite  of  inevitable  mistakes  some  of  these  conclusions  may 
prove  of  spiritual  help  and  uplift  to  others,  even  as  they 
have  often  brought  cheer  and  blessing  to  my  own  soul  tried 
and  tempted  in  the  great  conflict  with  evil  within  and 
without. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  the  rise  of  the  biological  sciences 
before  the  great  truth  of  the  real  creation  of  the  first  forms 
of  life  was  seen  to  be  inevitable  by  the  utter  failure  of  all 
naturalistic  schemes  of  accounting  for  their  first  appearance. 
It  took  the  patient  work  of  Pa.steur  to  discredit  and  brand 
as  unscientific  all  speculations  regarding  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  life.  It  took  even  longer  to  discredit  the  long- 
lived  pagan  theory  of  the  past  eternity  of  matter;  even  yet 
there  are  eminent  physicists  who  are  willing  to  flout  both 
the  running  down  of  matter  as  seen  in  radio  activity  and 
the  law  of  entropy,  claiming  that  away  off  in  the  depths  of 
space  somewhere  or  sometime  thase  processes  may  be  under¬ 
going  reversal, — which  really  means  that  the  universe  is 
conceived  of  as  a  great  self-perpetuating  machine.  It  has 
taken  longer  yet  for  the  world  in  general  to  comprehend  the 
truth  that  a  definite  creation  of  the  fii*st  forms  of  all  the 
distinct  kinds  (“genera”  or  “families”)  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  is  just  as  imperatively  demanded  by  clear  thinking  on 
the  facts  of  biology.  This  idea  is  still  unpopular;  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  only  a  few;  the  many  are  still  chasing  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  organic  evolution. 

The  time-element  is  also  a  source  of  much  perplexity  in 
these  matters.  With  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  our  plants 
and  animals,  the  question  naturally  arises.  How  long  ago 
did  this  creation  of  the  first  forms  take  place?  Was  it  one 
event,  that  is,  were  all  these  first  forms  created  at  essential¬ 
ly  one  time?  Or  should  we  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  series 
of  events  prolonged  over  an  immense  period  of  time?  As 
for  the  probability  in  the  case,  one  person’s  opinion  may 
he  regarded  as  equally  good  (or  bad)  with  those  of  all 
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others;  for  how  can  we  as  ignorant  mortals  form  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion  regarding  what  the  infinite  Creator  might  choose 
to  do  in  such  a  work,  whether  it  should  be  long  or  short? 

It  is  well  to  say  here  very  definitely  and  positively  that 
natural  science  (as  such)  can  tell  us  nothing  of  permanent 
value  in  answer  to  these  questions  about  time.  Geology 
has  been  confidently  thought  to  give  us  reliable  evidence 
that  the  various  forms  of  life  have  appeared  in  a  serial  order 
prolonged  oveir  immense  periods  of  time.  For  over  thirty 
years,  and  in  a  dozen-odd  books,  I  have  been  trying  to  show 
that  this  serial  arrangement  of  the  fossils  is  a  purely  arti¬ 
ficial  affair,  that  it  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  an  elaborate 
process  of  circular  i*easoning ;  hence  the  alleged  relative 
time-values  of  the  various  fossils  are  wholly  mythical,  for 
the  methods  by  which  these  time-values  are  reached  are 
illogical  and  unscientific.  Clearly  enough  there  was  one 
geol(^cal  age,  a  previous  age  of  our  world  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  climate  and  many  other  conditions  quite  opposite  to 
those  now  prevailing.  But  the  supposed  ability  of  geologists 
to  discriminate  among  the  relics  of  that  age,  assigning  some 
to  one  period  and  some  to  another,  is  without  any  real 
scientific  value. 

But  if  time-values  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  various  fos¬ 
sils,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  true  fossils  may  have  been 
living  contemporaneously  in  the  same  world.  Indeed,  when 
trilobites  and  graptolites  are  found  occuiTing  underneath 
dinosaurs  and  mammals  in  some  localities  and  above  them 
in  others,  with  no  physical  evidences  of  any  subsequent  dis¬ 
turbance  in  either  eases,  it  is  self-evident  that  all  these 
forms  of  life  must  have  been  living  contemporaneously  in 
that  ancient  world.  Yet  even  this  does  not  prove  their 
simultaneous  origin  or  creation.  We  may  infer  such  a 
simultaneous  origin,  but  such  an  inference  is  indirect  and 
falls  short  several  points  of  actual  demonstration.  Personal¬ 
ly  I  believe  in  this  one  literal  creation  of  all  the  distinct 
“kinds”  of  life  at  substantially  one  time;  but  my  belief  in 
this  idea  is  derived  from  revelation,  not  from  science.  With 
the  Bible  affirming  this  as  a  fact,  I  am  content  to  know  that 
natural  science  can  furnish  no  reliable  facts  at  variance 
with  this  belief. 
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In  other  words,  I  consider  it  impossible  to  prove  scien¬ 
tifically  that  the  trilobites  and  graptolites  lived  before  the 
dinosaurs  or  the  latter  before  the  mammals.  Many  methods 
have  been  tried  in  an  attempt  to  show  a  reliable  sequence 
among  the  fossil  forms  of  life,  but  none  of  these  methods 
can  stand  a  critical  examination  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as 
we  now  know  them.  This  of  course  could  never  prove  that 
all  the  primal  types  of  life  were  created  contemporaneously 
in  the  beginning.  But  it  does  prove  that  we  find  them  exist¬ 
ing  contemporaneously  in  the  long  ago;  for  every  one  of  the 
great  systems  of  fossils,  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous,  as  well 
as  the  Cambrian  and  the  Silurian,  has  been  found  oceuring 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vsories  in  undisturbed  localities;  they 
also  occur  in  every  imaginable  sequence  relative  to  Ciieh 
other.  From  these  facts  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  all 
these  forms  of  life  must  have  been  living  contemporaneously 
at  some  time  or  times  in  the  long  ago  when  these  strata 
were  deposited.  But  as  for  their  real  origin  before  these 
deposits  were  made,  silence  is  the  only  answer  that  science 
can  be  made  to  give  us.  I  am  not  here  attempting  to  prove 
any  of  these  statements,  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  today.  The  incredulous  reader's  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  various  books  on  geology  by  the  present  writer 
in  which  these  facts  are  discus.sed  at  length. 

I  understand  creation  to  have  been  essentially  one  event, 
completed  in  a  short  period  of  time,  as  described  in  a  ver\' 
matter-of-fact  fashion  in  the  fii*st  chapter  of  the  Bible.  I 
see  no  scientific  reason  to  suppose  that  the  record  there  given 
should  be  taken  otherwise  than  at  its  full  face-value,  in¬ 
cluding  the  evidently  literal  days  there  mentioned.  Science 
cannot  confirm  these  details;  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  the 
minds  of  every  intelligent  Christian  that  thei’e  are  no  scien¬ 
tific  facts  which  properly  understood  are  at  variance  with 
this  belief  in  a  literal  creation  at  some  definite  period  of 
time  in  the  long  ago.  How  long  ago  we  do  not  know;  the 
best  we  can  do  from  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  can  give 
us  only  an  approximate  period,  though  of  course  it  was  not 
millions  of  years  ago,  nor  even  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Bible,  with  its  affirmation  of  a  fiat  creation  (Gen.  1; 
Psa.  33:6,  9),  gives  us  the  only  method  which  will  stand  a 
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philosophic  or  scientific  analysis.  God’s  wish  or  God’s 
thought  must  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  both  the  origin  and 
the  continued  existence  of  things.  Modern  physics,  with  its 
apparent  proof  of  the  equivalence  of  matter  and  energy, 
would  seem  to  be  getting  very  near  to  this  idea. 

Many  details  concerning  the  character  of  the  antediluvian 
world  are  very  strikingly  confirmed  by  geological  discoveries. 
The  world  as  God  originally  made  it,  a  world  without  sin 
and  hence  without  any  suffering  and  death  among  even  the 
animals,  a  world  that  God  himself  pronounced  “very  good,” 
must  have  had  a  glorious,  a  wonderful  climate.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  millennium  and  a  half,  it  is  evident  the  climate 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood  had  not  greatly  changed  from  what 
it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  geological  proof  of  a  mild 
ecpiable  climate  over  the  entire  earth,  even  within  the  polar 
I'egious,  is  unequivocal.  The  extraordinary  vigor  and  pro¬ 
fusion  of  the  vegetation  is  everywhere  attested  by  the  coal 
beds.  The  vigor  and  abundance  of  animal  life  both  terres¬ 
trial  and  marine,  is  attested  by  the  vast  hecatombs  found 
in  everj’^  clime  and  composed  of  every  impoirtant  type  of 
modem  life,  with  many  others  which  evidently  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  great  world-catastrophe.  No  xerophytes  or  desert 
plants  have  yet  been  found  as  fossils;  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  there  were  no  waste  deserts  in  that  glorious 
jjrimeval  world.  And  if  we  get  back  of  the  so-called 
“glacial  age”  (which  need  not  be  discussed  here),  this  uni¬ 
versal  Edenie  climate  continued  without  interruption  down 
to  that  fatal  day  when  the  vast  herds  of  elephants  living  in 
the  arctic  regions  were  put  in  cold  storage,  in  which  they 
have  continued  without  thawing  out  until  the  present  day. 

This  sudden  and  world-wide  change  of  climate  can  be 
understood  only  as  a  part  of  the  great  and  permanent  world- 
changes  which  were  connected  with  what  we  call  the  Flood 
or  the  Deluge. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  record  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  chapters  of  Genesis  as  they  read,  the  Flood  was  ob¬ 
viously  something  vastly  different  from  a  big  freshet  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  pictured. 
One  of  the  sanest  and  most  helpful  books  dealing  with  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  Deluge  is  John  Woodward’s  “Essay 
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toward  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,”  published  in  1695. 
Woodward  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  professor  in 
what  is  now  a  part  of  the  University  of  London;  he  left  a 
legacy  which  became  an  endowment  for  the  Professorship  of 
Geology  in  Cambridge  Univei-sity,  and  his  geological  collec¬ 
tion  is  still  recognized  in  the  latter  institution  in  the  form 
of  the  Woodwardian  Museum.  But  Woodward  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  Deluge  as  the  cause  of  the  geological  changes. 
The  following  is  his  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  so  many 
and  such  radical  changes  in  the  earth  through  the  Divine 
decree : 

“The  first  earth  was  suited  to  the  first  state  of  man¬ 
kind;  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  it  and  for  whose  use 
’twas  made.  But  when  human  nature  had,  by  the  Fall, 
suffered  so  great  a  change,  ’twas  but  necessary  that  the 
earth  should  undergo  a  change  too,  the  better  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it  to  the  condition  that  mankind  was  then 
in;  and  such  a  change  the  Deluge  brought  to  pass” 
(p.  98;  fiirst  edition). 

Living  in  an  ideal  climate  whose  rainless  skies  neverthe¬ 
less  provided  in  some  unknown  way  an  abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture  for  a  most  profuse  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
people  before  the  Flood  could  lead  the  care-'free  life  of  a 
perpetual  holiday  in  the  open  air.  The  curse  on  the  ground 
had  not  yet  been  fully  executed ;  so  that  a  profusion  of  food 
could  be  had  with  little  or  no  labor.  The  primitive  instincts 
of  the  animals  had  become  changed  and  per\'erted,  so  that 
many  of  them  had  become  dangerous;  but  nothing  save  a 
perverted  appetite  on  the  part  of  man  could  have  made  him 
indulge  in  the  eating  of  animal  food.  He  had  no  need  of 
shelter,  save  for  beauty  and  grandeur:  “The  trees  were 
God’s  first  temples.”  Yet  doubtless  that  brainy,  virile  race, 
angel-taught  and  much  more  natural  in  all  of  their  instincts 
and  ideas,  had  worth-while  occupations  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  Sin  was  in  evidence  all  around;  and  as  the  cen¬ 
turies  passed  the  need  of  a  radical  change  for  the  entire 
earth  became  more  and  more  manifest,  lest  mankind  became 
utterly  estranged  from  their  Maker.  The  easy  and  abund¬ 
ant  food-supply  must  be  swept  away;  a  tang  of  danger  and 
hardship  should  be  put  into  the  climate,  so  that  man  would 
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need  to  struggle  for  a  bare  subsistence  against  a  stubborn 
and  apparently  hostile  nature.  All  of  which  changes  were 
brought  about  by  the  Deluge,  but  in  Divine  kindness  and  love. 

‘*But  He  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would  prove^ 

How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  His  love, 

That  hard  by  nature  and  of  stubborn  will 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still, 

In  pity  to  the  souls  His  grace  designed 
To  rescue  from  the  ruins  of  mankind. 

Called  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  years. 

And  said,  *Go  spend  them  in  a  vale  of  tears*.’* 

A  very  partial  Deluge  would  have  sufficed  to  destroy  that 
ungodly  race;  for  doubtless  they  had  not  yet  spread  out 
over  very  much  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  complete  earth- 
ruin  wrought  by  it  is  attested  by  the  prediction  of  it  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  by  the  record  of  its  accomplishment  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  and  by  the  rocky  record  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  globe,  the  strata  of  which  testify  to  wholly  abnormal 
conditions  in  their  deposition.  A  further  proof  of  its  uni¬ 
versality  is  shown  by  the  ease  and  the  completeness  with 
which  this  idea  unlocks  those  perplexing  problems  which 
have  so  long  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  theory  of  or¬ 
ganic  evolution. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view  I  dare  not  affirm  as  a 
dogma  that  the  Flood  was  the  cause  of  the  geological 
changes  recorded  in  the  strata.  What  I  do  affirm  is  that 
the  scientific  evidence  compels  us  to  believe  in  a  great 
world- catastrophe  of  some  sort  and  of  quite  undefinable 
dimensions;  then,  if  we  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
what  this  cataclysm  probably  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
shifting  rock  materials  and  in  killing  off  floras  and  faunas, 
we  shall  not  have  enough  of  any  of  these  phenomena  left 
over  and  unaccounted  for  to  give  us  any  justification  to 
affirm  any  previous  age  of  our  earth  back  of  the  one  which 
we  commonly  call  the  Antediluvian  Age. 

As  already  stated,  I  am  not  now  attempting  to  give  the 
scientific  reasons  for  this  point  of  view.  A  convenient  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  view  will  be  found  in  my  most  recent  book.  The 
Geological- Ages  Hoax.  The  more  detailed  statement  will  be 
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found  in  previous  works,  Evolutionary  Geology  and  the  New 
Catastrophe,  and  my  college  textbook,  The  New  Geology. 

As  for  the  cause  of  this  postulated  world-catastrophe,  it 
is  still  quite  obscure.  It  was  evidently  astironomical,  in  the 
sense  that  some  cause  external  to  itself  started  the  earth  in 
the  way  of  abnormal  behavior,  the  immediate  results  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  generation  of  huge  abnormal 
tides,  with  the  accompanying  disarrangement  of  that  mild 
equable  climate.  But  I  do  not  claim  to  know  the  cause  of 
this  external  jar  or  jolt  which  the  earth  received.  Various 
conditions  have  been  imagined  by  others.  A  former  pupil, 
who  had  become  quite  familiar  with  the  ])resent  condition 
of  our  astronomy  regarding  the  sun  and  the  moon,  suggests 
that  the  moon  may  have  once  been  a  midget  sun,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  light  and  heat  to  our  earth, 
the  combined  effects  of  the  radiation  from  both  sun  and 
moon  having  been  toned  down  and  equalized  over  the  earth 
by  something  like  a  canopy  composed  of  vapors  or  gases 
which  were  diactinic  without  being  fully  diathermanous. 
The  moon’s  surface  certainly  looks  wonderfully  like  that  of 
a  burned  out  .sun ;  and  this  theory  says  that  there  are  visible 
evidences  that  the  stopping  of  this  solar-like  activity  of  the 
moon  must  have  occurred  suddenly.  If  this  theory  be  al¬ 
lowed,  and  if  some  vast  tidal  disturbances  be  postulated  as 
having  been  somehow  connected  with  this  extinguishing  of 
the  moon’s  radiation,  it  would  seem  that  we  might  have  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  abrupt  change  of  climate  as  well  as 
for  the  complete  redistribution  of  all  the  loose  materials  on 
the  earth’s  surface  in  the  form  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay, 
together  with  a  complete  rearrangement  of  all  these  organic 
accumulations  of  many  centuries  which  we  now  find  in  the 
form  of  chalk,  coral  or  crinoidal  limestone,  or  coal,  all  of 
them  very  obviously  having  been  spread  out  by  vast  move¬ 
ments  of  water,  mostly  ocean  water.  This  very  interest¬ 
ing  hypothesis  of  a  sudden  extinguishing  of  the  moon’s 
solar  activity  is  the  only  new  idea  about  this  general  state¬ 
ment;  for  many  others  have  read  unmistakable  proofs  of 
abnormal  tidal  action  in  the  almast  universal  alternation  of 
various  materials  in  the  strata,  while  the  former  idea  of 
the  in  situ  origin  of  the  coal  beds  has  now  been  almost  uni- 
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versally  discarded  for  the  much  more  reasonable  theory  that 
all  these  masses  of  vegetation  are  evidently  transported  and 
spread  out  by  water. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  note  how  completely  the  gen¬ 
eral  hypothesis  of  a  universal  Deluge  solves  all  those  geo¬ 
logical  and  biological  puzzles  which  have  been  relied  upon 
as  the  chief  proof  of  organic  evolution.  Since  there  is  no 
method  of  differentiating  among  the  fossils  and  assigning 
some  kinds  to  one  age  and  some  to  another,  there  is  no  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  constructing  a  historical  outline  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  prepress  of  life;  and  evolution  must  have  a  reliable 
historical  outline  on  which  to  build.  Variations  there  have 
been  a-plenty;  but  the  fossils  as  a  general  rule  are  larger 
and  more  thrifty  looking  than  their  modem  representatives, 
hence  the  general  results  have  been  toward  degeneracy,  not 
development.  Man  has  increased  in  knowledge,  but  not 
physically  or  in  mental  capacity,  the  earliest  specimens  of 
such  civilizations  as  thase  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  or  elsewhere 
being  the  most  astonishing.  Such  freakish  specimens  as 
those  from  Trinal,  Piltdown,  Neanderthal,  or  Heidelberg  are 
probably  not  truly  very  old,  and  were  obviously  only  de¬ 
generate  offshoots  of  better  and  more  normal  stocks  of  man¬ 
kind.  Historical  anthropology  or  prehistory  is  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  with  true  archaeology  in  both  methods  and  results. 
The  former  follows  all  the  unreliable  and  unscientific 
methods  of  evolutionary  geology,  and  builds  onto  the  tail  of 
the  geological  results;  true  archaeology  works  from  the 
present  or  the  historical  period  backwards  into  the  past,  and 
is  sound  in  its  methods  and  results.  True  archeology  con¬ 
firms  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  Deluge ;  evolutionary 
geology  and  its  corollary,  historical  anthropologj^  have  al¬ 
ways  denied  any  such  universal  Deluge,  for  if  the  latter  is 
true,  evolutionary  geology  and  the  popular  anthropology 
must  be  wrong  in  every  fundamental  method  and  conclusion. 

The  crucial  test  of  any  scientific  or  philosophical  theory 
must  always,  for  the  Christian,  be  its  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  Bible.  This  is  because  the*  Christian  consist¬ 
ently  believes  the  Bible  to  be  more  accurate  and  more  de¬ 
pendable  than  any  theories  or  conclusions  of  human  science. 
This  means  that  the  moral  and  religious  tests  of  the  evo- 
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lution  theory  must  always  for  the  Christian  be  the  most 
important.  Any  theorj’^  of  man’s  animal  origin  must  deny 
man’s  primal  innocence,  hence  must  categorically  deny  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man;  and  if  the  fall  is  de¬ 
nied,  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  is  made  useless  and  absurd.  Such  in  outline 
is  the  moral  and  religious  objection  to  any  and  every  theory 
of  man’s  animal  origin,  whether  it  be  that  of  Darwin’s  ape- 
man  theory,  or  the  more  modern  forms  of  the  theory  as 
taught  by  H.  P.  Osborn  and  othei’s  that  man  is  not  de- 
cended  from  the  apes  but  from  some  other  common  ancestor 
still  lower  than  the  apes.  Whether  he  has  sprung  directly 
from  the  gorilla  or  other  ape,  or  from  the  tarsius  or  the 
tree-shrew  by  a  longer  and  more  circuitous  route,  makes 
not  the  slightest  logical  difference  in  the  situation.  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  old  views  of  Christianity ;  if  a 
form  of  theistic  religion  can  be  patched  up  to  accord  with 
evolution,  this  religion  is  no  longer  Christianity  in  its  his¬ 
torical  aspect,  but  Liberalism  or  Modernism,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  thing. 

With  the  doctrine  of  man’s  primal  innocence,  or  his 
creation  in  the  image  of  God,  is  inseparably  involved  the 
related  doctrine  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  animals  as  origin¬ 
ally  made,  and  the  complete  absence  of  suffering  and  death 
from  the  primal  creation  which  God  in  wisdom  and  joy 
pronounced  “verj"  good.”  The  philosophical  idea  of  evU 
{physical  evil,  as  suffering  and  death;  moral  evil,  or  sin) 
as  inherent  in  matter  or  the  stuff  of  which  the  world  is 
composed,  is  an  ancient  heathen  doctrine,  and  it  is  just  as 
heathenish  and  anti-christian  when  taught  today  in  some 
occidental  university  or  from  some  Modernistic  pupil.  This 
leads  inevitably  to  the  doctrine  of  a  “finite  God,”  or  the 
view  that  God  is  not  really  supreme  over  all  the  universe; 
he  is  not  the  creator  of  matter,  but  is  attempting  to  handle 
it  and  make  it  over  in  certain  ways.  He  finds  this  stuff  a 
matter  possessed  of  certain  recalcitrant  properties  which  are 
difficult  for  him  to  manage  or  restrain,  these  evil  properties 
manifesting  themselves  in  such  phenomena  as  moral  evil,  or 
sin,  also  in  suffering  and  death.  According  to  this  view,  it 
is  not  man’s  fault,  but  his  misfortune,  that  he  is  a  sinner. 
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Uod  is  doing  the  best  he  can  with  the  refractory  stuff  of 
which  the  universe  is  composed;  and  he  needs  man’s  co¬ 
operation  (so  the  Modernists  tell  us)  in  trying  to  make  the 
universe  better.  But  no  candid  advocate  of  the  evolution 
doctrine  can  i)ossibly  believe  in  a  primal  state  of  sinlessness 
and  its  accompaniments,  the  absence  of  suffering  and  death. 
Nor  can  he  consistently  look  forward  to  any  state  of  the 
world  different  from  the  present,  save  as  human  inventions 
and  scientific  discoveries  may  tend  to  make  the  world  a 
more  comfortable  place  for  the  man  of  the  future  to  sin 
and  die  in. 

In  summary  of  the  position  here  taken,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  new  view  of  the  Christian  cosmogony  takes  ever>'- 
thing  in  the  first  part  of  the  Bible  at  full  face  value,  in¬ 
cluding  the  creation  of  the  primal  animals  and  plants  at 
substantially  one  time,  and  the  subsequent  marring  of  this 
{)erfect  creation  by  sin  and  the  effects  resulting  therefrom. 
This  view  says  that  the  curse  upon  the  earth  because  of 
man’s  rebellion  had  not  been  carried  out  until  the  Flood 
came  to  change  that  ideal  climate  and  sweep  away  the 
abundant  supply  of  food.  The  record  of  the  Flood  is  also 
taken  at  its  full  value,  making  it  the  most  awful  physical 
event  which  the  world  has  ever  experienced.  The  Flood  is 
conceived  as  having  been  due  to  something  like  a  huge  tidal 
disturbance,  with  vast  atmospheric  changes  accompanying 
the  overflow  of  the  ocean,  the  final  result  being  the  complete 
transformation  of  that  primal  Edenie  globe  made  for  a  sin¬ 
less  race  over  into  “the  present  evil  world,”  which  is  far 
better  adapted  to  the  rebellious  race  in  its  present  sinful 
condition.  Such  a  scheme  of  cosmogony  appropriately  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  there  will  be  new  (atmospheric) 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  the  ransomed  righteous 
will  dwell  forevermore. 

I  realize  how  fantastic  all  this  seems  to  the  liberal  the¬ 
ologian  and  the  modernist,  to  whom  the  entire  evolution 
scheme  is  axiomatic,  without  need  of  proof  and  quite  im¬ 
possible  of  refutation.  But  I  am  a  Christian,  a  believer  in 
the  Bible  as  a  real  revelation  from  the  only  Being  who  can 
have  correct  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  these  matters. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  universal  Deluge  because  of  science. 
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but  because  of  the  Bible;  the  discoveries  of  modem  geologj' 
however  seem  to  give  confirmatory  evidence,  and  I  have  tried 
to  show  how  easily  these  geological  facts  can  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  this  Bible  record  of  what  has  taken  place. 

Science  (in  its  broader  aspects)  is  even  more  liable  to 
be  misunderstood  than  is  the  Bible;  hence  the  latter  is 
primary  as  a  source  of  ideas,  and  science  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  Bible,  not  the  reverse.  In  its  own  peculiar  field,  that 
is  in  the  laboratory  and  when  examining  the  results  of  the 
incubator,  the  seed-pan,  and  the  test  tube,  in  short  in  any 
mere  reading  of  results  from  tests  and  experiments,  science 
is  primary  and  of  independent  value.  But  in  any  broad  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  meaning  of  nature,  our  best  attempts  to 
frame  general  conclusions  must  always  get  us  into  a  mess, 
unless  we  have  independent  (or  divine)  guidance,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Bible. 

I  accept  fully  the  conclusions  of  Professor  F.  C.  S.  Schiller 
in  his  very  remarkable  book,  Logic  For  Use  (1929),  in  so 
far  as  he  deals  with  the  hidden  causes  of  logical  danger 
and  blundering  which  always  perv-^ade  even  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  of  what  we  term  scientific  ‘facts.”  Says  Schiller: 
‘‘It  is  vain  to  seek  for  a  ‘fact’  in  which  no  theory  is  lurk¬ 
ing”  (p.  367).  Again  :  ‘‘The  attempt  of  ‘induction’  to 
reason  from  sheer  fact  is  sheer  illusion.  Absolute  fact  is  as 
much  a  fiction  as  absolute  truth,  for  in  our  reasoning  ‘facts’ 
are  never  given,  but  always  taken,  and  often  faked.  At  best 
the  ‘facts’  an  induction  starts  from  are  a  skilful  .selection 
from  a  mass  of  irrelevant  material ;  but  often  they  are  in¬ 
genious  fictions  (‘ideals’  and  ab.stractions),  taken  as  work¬ 
ing  hypotheses,  and  (perhaps)  growing  into  ‘objective’  facts 
by  their  successful  use”  (p.  354). 

Or  again,  in  s])eaking  of  the  actual  as  compared  with  the 
ideal  which  science  has  set  before  herself  as  a  goal,  Schil¬ 
ler  says: 

“But  how  does  this  ideal  itself  accord  with  the 
actual?  The  ‘facts’  the  sciences  have  accepted  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  their  career  have  been  very  different.  At 
best  they  have  been  ephemeral,  more  often  they  have 
turned  out  fancies,  fictions,  fakes,  fallacies,  errors,  sup¬ 
erstitions,  delusions — everything,  in  short,  that  is  ab- 
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horrent  to  the  scientific  soul.  From  this  condemnation 
only  the  reigning  facts  are  exempt,  to  which  we 
(rightly)  pin  our  faith  because  they  are  the  best  we 
have;  but  in  the  light  of  their  history  must  we  not 
admit  that  sooner  or  later  they,  too,  are  fated  to  be 
superseded  like  the  rest?  And  what  is  to  be  about  it?” 
pp.  364). 

Schiller  is  not  an  enemy  of  natural  science;  but  he  is  an 
unusually  keen  thinker,  and  he  has  exercised  an  unusually 
persistent  attempt  to  get  down  to  basic  thinking.  The  result 
is  that  he  shows  clearly  the  tentative  and  probable  character 
of  even  the  best  established  “facts.”  All  of  which  helps  us 
as  Christians  to  see  that  our  religion  is  not  peculiar  in 
being  based  on  faith.  Science  itself  rests  on  faith,  too  often 
sad  to  say,  it  is  faith  in  what  some  other  human  being  or 
group  of  beings  think  they  have  “proved”  from  what  they 
are  pleased  to  teiTn  the  “facts”  of  the  various  sciences.  I 
have  been  a  student  and  worker  in  scientific  matters  for  the 
larger  part  of  a  lifetime,  and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  re¬ 
verence  for  and  confidence  in  the  real  truths  of  nature. 
But  I  have  learned  that  the  theories  now  so  widely  popular 
have  ver>’  little  of  i)ermanent  truth  in  them.  According¬ 
ly,  when  I  find  some  of  them  in  direct  conflict  with  God's 
revealed  truth,  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all,  no  compunctions 
of  my  scientific  consicience,  at  having  to  throw  a  lot  of  the.se 
theories  out  the  window. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  tried  to  .set  forth  without 
any  special  attempt  at  proof  what  I  regard  as  the  truth  re¬ 
garding  some  of  the  great  problems  now  confronting  the 
world.  That  many  of  these  ideas  are  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  accepted  beliefs  is  as  well  known  to  me  as  to  others. 
I  am  only  stating  them  here  because  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  thus  to  record  my  con¬ 
victions.  I  hope  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  not  estrange  any 
of  my  good  friends  who  cannot  go  the  whole  way  with  me. 
I  hope  also  that  some  receive  some  help  and  possibly  some 
inspiration  in  their  thinking  and  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
these  very  perplexing  problems. 


FORWARD,  NOT  BACKWARD,  TO  CHRIST 
By  J.  Edward  Moseley, 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

Any  number  of  present  day  books  dealinf?  with  late  trends 
ill  reli|?ious  thought  proclaim  with  an  amazing  degree  of 
uniformity:  “Back  To  Christ.”  The  basis  for  this  cry  has 
been  that  the  church  has  deviated  too  much  from  the  Early 
church  and,  hence  the  return  of  the  New  Testament  church’s 
practices  and  teachings  is  now  necessary.  It  is  heard  on 
every  hand,  that  in  order  to  reach  any  degree  of  oneness  in 
Christianity,  to  survive  criticism  of  the  non-spirituality  of 
the  church  of  to-day  and,  to  bring  the  practice  of  the  New 
Testament  back  in  experience  as  well  as  theory,  the  church 
must  return  to  Jesus:  the  ultimate  center  of  Christianity — 
Jesus  Christ — can  be  attained  by  no  other  means  than  by 
turning  back  to  Him. 

Yet  how  can  it  be  that  the  church  has  forged  so  far  ahead 
of  the  One  it  claims  as  its  founder  and  as  its  leader?  What 
a  pitiable  lamentation  indeed  for  it  to  claim  that  it  has 
gone  so  far  ahead  of  Christ  that  it  must  now  set  its  face 
backward  and  seek  again  the  Christ  whom  it  has  passed 
in  this  great  progression.  The  church  may  indeed  have 
failed  to  keep  step  with  the  other  strides  made  in  civiliz¬ 
ation’s  great  advances  and,  yet,  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  it  will  not  find  the  Christ  by  a  U  turn  at  this  late  hour. 

If  it  be  possible  for  the  church,  amidst  all  of  its  bickerings 
and  strife,  to  see  through  the  dim  mist,  let  it  then  set  its 
eyes  toward  the  front  in  order  to  find  the  Christ,  whom  it 
Sleeks  to  -follow.  Christ — the  only  perfect  man — who  was 
tempted  like  as  other  men,  who  lived  and  let  live,  and  in 
the  end  made  the  glorious  and  triumphant  conquest  over 
death  and  the  grave  in  the  resurrection — can  only  be  ahead. 
Mortal  man,  full  of  sin,  is  not  ahead  of  the  Christ,  but  the 
thinking  mind  seems  to  have  been  enveloped  by  a  cloud 
that  has  surrounded  understanding.  What  a  striking  bit 
of  irony!  When  did  Christianity  make  such  tremendous 
strides,  as  to  pa.ss  the  Christ,  and  leave  Him  behind,  with 
“Excuse  our  Dust,”  as  the  rear  banner  of  the  mammoth 
parade?  Indeed,  it  must  have  been  a  truly  remarkable  feat! 
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One  can  turn  to  history  and  find  there  any  number  of  in¬ 
stances  that  illustrate  what  has  happened  when  a  nation 
failed  to  go  forward.  The  story  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  through  the  ages,  is  a  reminder  that  no  progress  is 
made  when  the  advance  is  not  forward.  Not  less  appalling 
is  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  the  wife  of  Lot,  who 
was  turned  to  a  pillar  of  salt  when  she  looked  backwards. 
The  Hebrews  spent  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  because 
they  wished  they  had  never  been  led  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  after  they  had  made  some  progress  toward  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey. 

Looking  back,  turning  back,  then  is  a  hindrance  to  pro¬ 
gress.  The  church  has  failed  long  enough  to  keep  step  with 
the  material  universe.  The  Children  of  Israel  escaped 
from  the  Egyptians  and  gained  the  Promised  Land,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  going  forward.  The  church  to-day  can  rid  itself 
of  inconsistencies,  which  bar  its  progress,  by  looking  forward 
to  the  Christ.  Man  has  not  perfected  the  organization  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  New  Testament 
scriptures,  nor  has  he  lived  his  life  after  that  of  the  Man 
of  Galilee,  but  his  failure  is  not  so  utter,  as  would  justify 
him  now  to  return  to  the  Master  and  again  pick  up  the 
threads  and  begin  to  follow  Him.  No,  the  church  has  not 
always  heeded  the  message  of  Christ  of  to-day  it  would  be 
nearer  to  Him  than  it  can  claim  to  be.  The  goal  of  the 
church  is  to  reach  Christ — the  fullness  of  His  stature — 
let  it  never  look  back  then,  but  keep  its  eyes  ever  on  the 
goal,  and  turning  not  aside,  press  toward  that  mark.  Christ 
is  far  in  the  lead,  and  if  the  church  tarries  much  longer  He 
will  be  out  of  sight,  and  it  will  then  have  to  follow  in  total 
darkness,  knowing  not  whither  it  is  bound.  Not  until  it 
reaches  Jesus  will  the  Christian  world  be  a  united  force, 
for,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  merely  marking  time  and  many 
are  turning  by  the  wayside  and  perishing  for  lack  of 
strength  to  continue  the  great  journey,  while  the  leader 
presses  ever  onward. 

A  business  or  professional  man,  who  has  the  ideal  of 
service  and  the  interests  of  mankind  at  heart,  will  lose  sight 
of  his  own  bigness  and  this  will  in  reality  make  him  that 
much  greater  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates.  So  with  the 
church.  With  the  idea  of  serving  humanity  in  every 
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possible  way,  of  ministering  to  its  needs  physically  and 
spiritually,  the  church  will  lose  sight  of  any  small  thing 
and  in  the  greatness  of  the  service  be  following  Christ, 
even  though  at  first  it  may  be  like  Peter — afar  off. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  Christ  needs  defenders.  Bruce 
Barton  strikingly  portrays  in  The  Man  Nobody  Known 
the  Christ  of  great  physical  strength.  Christ  is  well  able  to 
take  care  of  His  own  interests — His  call  is  for  followers 
to  do  His  bidding.  He  wants  the  church — yea,  humanity — 
to  do  His  will.  He  demands  whole-hearted  allegiance  from 
all  in  the  march  forward.  But  Christendom  cannot  go  for¬ 
ward,  as  long  as  it  fights  and  quarrels,  with  humanity  look¬ 
ing  on  aghast,  unable  to  harmonize  the  scene  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus,  as  He  revealed  them. 

The  progress  that  the  church  should  be  able  to  make  is 
unlimited  and  yet  that  advance  will  never  be  made  until  it 
starts  forward  to  reach  Jesus.  Christians  in  name  only 
hamper  the  church,  let  the  world  suffer  and  perish  and  the 
Saviour  continue  to  plead;  while  they  look  on  unconcerned 
and  attempt  to  justify  their  stand  by  being  too  busy,  while 
in  reality  they  are  too  self-centered  to  heed  the  voice  of 
their  Leader,  which  is  now  only  like  an  echo,  falling  ui)on 
deaf  ears. 

How  can  the  church  actually  go  forward  to  Jesus? 
Leaders  must  forsake  the  idea  of  ‘‘Back'*  to  Christ  and 
establish  the  fact  firmly  in  their  minds  that  Jesus  is  ahead 
in  every  })hase  of  life;  that  the  church  has  not  reached 
Him  in  any  industrial,  scientific,  mechanical,  material,  social, 
cultural  or  spiritual  way  and  that  to  do  so  it  must  look  only 
to  Him.  But  civilization  has  advanced  ahead  of  religion — 
not  ahead  of  Christ — and  the  Christ  has  kept  step  with  all 
of  these  other  advancements,  while  mortal  man  has  failed 
to  sense  the  fact  because  he  himself  is  too  self-centered. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  now  this  misbehaved  world 
has  tried  to  comfort  itself  by  indulging  in  the  affairs  of 
man — ^seeking  to  gain  a  religious  experience,  yet  not  follow¬ 
ing  Christ  for  it.  Now  let  Christ  and  His  teachings  have 
an  opportunity  to  govern  the  lives  of  men  and  the  influence 
that  they  will  radiate  will  be  like  the  lighthouse  tower  whose 
light  is  of  help  to  many  in  times  of  need  and  distress.  Yes, 
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Jesus  can  operate  in  the  lives  of  men  if  they  will  but  let 
Him.  The  trouble  with  most  people  is  that  they  let  Christ 
in  by  using  the  self-service  system — taking  what  they  want — 
that  which  appears  to  be  the  mast  delicious  part  of  Jesus. 
But  Jesus  doesn’t  do  things  on  the  share  so  while  Christen¬ 
dom  has  been  stalling  around  for  time,  Christ  has  gone  on 
with  the  march  of  the  world  unto  the  top  of  the  peak.  Lest 
Christendom  loosen  its  hold  on  the  Master  and  the  rope 
which  binds  the  two  break,  let  it  gain  renewed  courage  and 
strength  and  vigor  by  contact  with  Him. 

Jesus  Christ  is  supreme  among  all  men,  the  best  and  the 
most  influential.  Any  number  of  statements  can  be  made 
concerning  the  life  of  the  matchless  Christ,  but  unless  there 
is  spirituality  back  of  it,  it  will  not  move  the  world.  All 
men  are  imperfect  human  beings  and  lack  much  of  that 
power  of  the  spirit.  Man  needs  to  be  beyond,  where  he  is 
always  striving  toward  that  perfect  ideal.  Yes,  it  is  a  sad 
confession  for  the  church  of  Christ  to  admit  that  it  is  so  far 
ahead  of  Him  that  it  will  have  to  go  backwards  in  order 
to  reach  Him  again! 

Is  the  church  afraid  that  it  will  get  too  close  to  Jesus  and 
learn  too  much  about  Him?  Is  that  its  weakness!  Has  it 
lost  Jesus,  or  has  it  ever  found  Him?  To  follow  Jesus  it 
must  know  whither  and  where  He  went  and  have  a  part  in 
His  faith.  Man  is  able  to  live  the  religion  of  Jesus  after 
Him,  because  from  Him  will  come  that  renewing  power, 
which  enables  humanity  to  overcome  all  things.  As  follow- 
el’s  of  Christ  the  efforts  of  Christians  to  reach  Him  are  in¬ 
deed  wholesome  and  stimulating. 

Xearly  all  reformations  attempt  a  return  to  first  things. 
Christians  must  follow  Jesus  for  their  religious  experience 
and  it  must  be  more  than  it  has  been.  But  why  go  back? 
If  the  church  keeps  going  backwards  how  shall  it  ever  pro¬ 
ceed  ?  The  Apostle  Peter  says  in  his  epistle :  ‘  ‘  For  hereunto 
were  ye  culled :  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving 
you  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps.”  The  way 
will  not  be  easy.  Many  difficulties  and  mountains  of  op- 
])osition  will  have  to  be  surmounted.  It  will  mean  real 
sacrifice.  But  courage  and  strength  will  come  from  One 
who  beckons  the  weary  traveller  ever  onward  and  upward. 
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The  New  Netherlands  and  New  York 

The  earliest  Lutheran  settlers  in  America  came  to  the 
Dutch  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands.  This  Dutch  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Hudson  was  one  of  the  two  colonies  that  until 
1664  prevented  England  from  having  a  continuous  colonial 
empire  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Savannah.  It  was  begun 
by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  This  company  settled 
forty  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  (then  called 
Fort  Orange)  in  1623  and  two  hundred  persons  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  (then  called  New  Amsterdam)  in  1625.  The 
earliest  settlers  came  from  commercial  purposes  and  in  this 
respect  differed  from  the  earliest  settlers  of  most  of  tlie 
other  colonies. 

The  established  Church  in  Holland  was  the  Reformed. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
that  Church  was  made  the  official  religious  organization  in 
the  settlements  on  the  Hudson.  But  there  were  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Lutherans  in  Holland.  Amsterdam  alone  contain¬ 
ed  30,000  Lutherans,  among  them  the  wealthiest  and 
most  enterprising  people  in  the  city.  These  Lutherans  co¬ 
operated  with  their  countrymen  in  the  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  in  America,  and  some  of  them  came  to  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  with  the  other  settlers  in  1623  and  1625.  But  the 
policy  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  unlike  the  policy 
of  the  Dutch  Government  itself,  excluded  all  other  religions 
than  the  Reformed.  The  result  was  that  the  Lutheran 
settlers  on  the  Husdon  found  themselves  hindered  in  the 
exercise  of  their  faith.  They  not  only  had  to  attend  the 
services  of  their  Reformed  friends  but  they  were  obliged  to 
have  their  children  baptized  and  instructed  by  Reformed 
pastors  and  in  the  Reformed  faith.  Efforts  to  cultivate  their 
Lutheran  faith  in  private  services  were  met  with  severe 
measures  of  repression  by  Governor  Stuyvesant. 

*  From  The  Lutheran  Church  in  American  History,  cf.  Book 
Reviews. 
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But  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  number  of  Luther¬ 
ans  in  the  colony  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  and  their 
sense  of  religious  oppression  had  become  so  deep  that  they 
resolved  to  attempt  an  independent  organization.  They 
proceeded  in  orderly  fashion.  They  first  appealed  to  the 
Lutheran  consistory  of  Amsterdam  to  intercede  for  them 
with  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company.  Nothing 
was  done.  Their  request  was  renewed  in  1653,  with  the 
petition  that  a  Lutheran  pastor  be  sent  them.  Pour  years 
later  the  pastor  arrived.  His  name  was  John  Ernst  Groet- 
wasser  and  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  Amsterdam.  But  the  joy  of  the  Lutherans  was  bit¬ 
terness  to  the  Reformed.  The  Reformed  pastors  set  up  a 
\'igorous  protest  against  Goetwasser’s  admission.  He  was 
prohibited  from  holding  services  or  performing  ministerial 
acts,  but  nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  they  succeeded 
in  having  him  deported.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  a  day  of  religious  wars  in  Europe,  and  religious  in¬ 
tolerance  was  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  continued  to  fulminate  against  the 
preaching  of  any  other  than  the  Reformed  religion,  but  in 
spite  of  his  proclamations  the  Lutherans  in  1662  imported 
a  student,  Abelius  Zetskoorn,  to  be  their  minister.  He  was 
forthwith  transported  to  a  charge  on  the  Delaware. 

Relief  for  the  Lutherans  only  came  with  the  surrender 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  to  the  English  in  1664.  New 
Amsterdam  took  the  name  of  New  York.  The  English 
governor  cheerfully  granted  the  petition  of  the  Lutherans 
for  permission  to  call  their  own  pa.stor.  But  another  five 
years  elapsed  before  their  minister  arrived.  Two  calls  were 
declined.  The  third  was  accepted  and  brought  Pastor 
Jacob  Pabritius. 

Meanwhile  a  Lutheran  congregation  had  been  organized 
at  Albany.  Pabritius  served  both  of  these  Dutch  congre¬ 
gations.  But  he  was  a  great  disappointment  to  his  long- 
suffering  people.  More  than  a  generation  they  had  main¬ 
tained  their  Lutheran  faith  and  longed  for  a  Lutheran 
pastor.  And  now  their  first  regular  minister  proved  so 
despotic  and  irascible  that  his  public  and  private  life  dis- 
g]’a.ced  his  congregations.  With  increasing  difficulty  he  ad- 
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ministered  his  work,  and  in  less  than  two  years  (1671)  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  first  in  Albany  and  then  in  New 
York.  He  afterwards  took  up  work  among  the  Swedish 
Lutherans  on  the  Delaware  and  left  a  highly  honorable 
record  as  a  devoted  pastor. 

As  successor  to  Fabritius  the  consistory  at  Amsterdam 
sent  over  Bernhard  Arensius.  He  is  described  as  “a  gentle 
personage  and  of  very  agreeable  behavior.”  Quietly  and 
faithfully  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  two  congre¬ 
gations  for  twenty  years  (1671-1691)  spending  his  summers 
in  New  York  and  his  wintei’s  in  Albany.  In  1684  the  second 
church  building  was  erected.  The  first  had  been  erected  in 
1671  on  the  present  site  of  Battery  Park,  but  had  been  de¬ 
molished  in  1673,  when  the  Dutch  returned  to  power  for  a 
year,  because  it  stood  beyond  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
and  interfered  with  its  defence.  The  congregation  was  duly 
compemsated  for  its  loss  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Arensius  built  a  church  within  the  city  walls. 

Those  were  trying  times  in  which  Arensius  conducted 
his  ministry.  The  war  between  Holland  and  England 
caused  changes  of  government  in  the  colony.  The  Roman 
Catholic  aggressiveness  of  the  English  King,  James  II,  and 
his  overthrow  by  the  Protestant  William  of  Orange,  kept  the 
colonists  in  constant  excitment.  But  the  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregation  nourished,  and  when  Arensius  died  in  1691  the 
congregation  in  New  York  consisted  of  some  thirty  families 
while  that  in  Albany  numbered  twelve  families. 

For  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  i)astorate 
was  vacant.  The  Lutheran  authorities  at  Amsterdam  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  Lutherans  of  New  York  must  now  assume 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  pastor.  In  1701  they  in¬ 
vited  Andrew  Rudman  to  become  their  pastor.  Ho  had 
been  laboring  among  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  and  proved  to  be  a  man  of  constructive 
talents.  But  on  account  of  the  climate  he  remained  in 
New  York  only  a  little  more  than  a  year.  In  November. 
1703,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  helped  to  ordain 
Justus  Falekner  to  be  his  successor  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile  a  change  had  crept  over  the  Lutheran  parish 
in  New  York.  From  the  beginning  it  had  been  a  cosmo- 
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politan  congregation.  The  language  was  Dutch,  and  a 
number  of  the  families  were  Dutch,  but  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  Danish,  Sweedish,  Norwegian  and  German. 
Under  English  rule  the  German  element  increased  while 
the  Dutch  element  declined  in  relative  strength.  With  the 
turn  of  the  century  Gennan  immigration  set  in  strongly 
and  Falckner  was  obliged  to  conduct  services  in  German  as 
well  as  Dutch.  For  several  years  while  the  German  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  had  no  pastor  of  their 
own,  he  took  full  charge  of  their  congregations  also. 

It  was  a  large  parish  of  which  Falckner  had  the  care. 
It  extended  some  two  hundred  miles,  from  Albany  to  Long 
Island,  and  included  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  in  New  Jersey.  For  just  twenty  years  Pastor 
Falckner  cultivated  this  field.  He  was  a  man  of  thorough 
education,  deep  si)irituality,  and  great  vigor.  His  entries 
in  his  parish  records  are  accompanied  with  soulful  prayers 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  to  whom  he  had  minister¬ 
ed.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  spent  the  summers  in  and 
about  New  York,  the  winters  in  and  about  Albany.  He 
appointed  “Readers”  to  conduct  the  .sendees  while  he  was 
absent  in  another  pnrt  of  the  parish.  In  addition  to  his 
abundant  labors  as  j)astoi*  he  found  time  to  write  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  handbook  of  Christian  doctrine  in  questions  and 
answers.  Upon  his  death  in  1723  his  elder  brother,  Daniel, 
who  had  become  ])astor  of  the  Dutch  congregations  in  New 
Jersey,  for  a  while  supplied  both  the  Dutch  and  the  German 
churches  along  the  Hudson. 

The  German  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  colony  of 
New  York  were  made  up  of  refugees  from  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine.  The  Palatinate  had  been  ravaged  by  almost  a 
century  of  unintermittent  war.  Finally,  in  order  to  establish 
a  vast  desert  between  the  German  and  French  borders,  Louis 
XlIV  had  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate,  num¬ 
bering  half  a  million,  to  leave  within  three  days.  Many  of 
the  fugitives  found  tem|)orary  refuge  in  England,  and  there 
Queen  Anne  arranged  for  their  transportation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies.  In  1709  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  and  a 
Lutheran  congregation  of  sixty-one  people  settled  Newburgh 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  The  next  year  three 
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thousand  more  Palatines  arrived  in  New  York  and  were 
settled  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Hudson  at  the  foot  of  the 
Catskills.  These  settlers  suffered  terribly  from  hunger  and 
cold  and  from  the  avarice  of  governors.  Some  of  them 
made  their  way  westward  into  the  Schoharie  Valley.  Later 
immigrants  settled  all  along  the  Hudson.  In  all  these  Gor¬ 
man  parishes  Kocherthal  was  the  pastor.  Unceasingly  he 
ministered  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
scattered  flock  until  his  death  in  1719.  Then  for  several 
years  these  congregations  were  added  to  the  Dutch  charge 
of  Justus  Falckner. 

Palckner’s  successor  was  William  Christopher  Berkenmeyer. 
The  Lutheran  Consistory  of  Amsterdam  extended  him  the 
call  of  the  Dutch  congregation  in  New  York  and  Albany. 
He  was  then  a  theological  student  in  Hamburg.  After  con¬ 
siderable  hesitation  he  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained  in 
Amsterdam  and  reached  New  York  in  1725.  He  brought 
with  him  a  library  for  the  congregation  and  funds  for  a 
new  church  building.  These  had  been  contributed  by  friends 
in  Germany,  Denmark  and  London.  Four  years  later  the 
new  Trinity  Church  was  dedicated  in  New  York.  Berken¬ 
meyer  had  the  organizing  talent  of  the  North  Germans. 
Seeing  that  the  parish  which  he  had  inherited  from  Falck¬ 
ner  was  too  large  for  one  man  to  cultivate  it  successfully, 
he  sent  to  Germany  for  another  minister,  resigned  at  New 
York,  and  took  charge  of  the  northern  and  more  promising 
part  of  the  field,  making  his  home  at  Athens  (then  Loonen- 
burg).  The  southern  part  of  the  field  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Michael  Christian  Knoll,  a  native  of  Holstein, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  London. 

Knoll  spent  eighteen  years  of  faithful  labor  in  New  York 
under  difficult  circumstances.  He  was  obliged  to  preach 
in  Dutch  to  a  congregation  that  had  become  predominantly 
German.  The  inevitable  “split”  came  in  1750.  Christ 
Church  was  organized  by  some  of  the  Germans  under  Pastor 
J.  F.  Reis.  Knoll,  worn  out  with  the  conflict,  resigned  from 
Trinity  and  went  to  Athens  to  succeed  Berkenmeyer,  who 
had  died  in  1751.  But  most  of  the  Germans  did  not  follow 
Reis,  and  so  a  situation  arose  among  the  Lutherans  of  New 
York  that  called  for  the  steadying  hand  of  a  Muhlenberg. 
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Berkenmeyer  was  the  most  influential  spirit  among  the 
Lutherans  of  colonial  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  im¬ 
pressive  personality,  thorough  culture,  and  strict  Lutheran 
convictions.  His  ministry  continued  eight  years  after  that 
of  Muhlenberg  began  in  Pennsylvania.  But  Berkenmeyer 
and  his  North  German  circle  of  ministers  belonged  to  a 
different  school  from  Muhlenberg  and  his  Halle  group  of 
fellow-laborers.  Berkenmeyer  suspected  Muhlenberg  of 
pietism  and  laxity  of  practice,  and  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sometimes  savored  of  theological  controversy. 
But  that  did  not  prevent  Muhlenberg  coming  to  New  York 
in  1751  and  1752  and  saving  the  Lutheran  situation  there. 

New  Sweden 

When  William  Penn  in  1682  sailed  up  the  Delaware 
River  and  selected  the  site  for  a  city  which  was  long 
afterwards  to  become  the  birthplace  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence  he  chose  a  spot  where  stood  a  Swedish  village 
and  a  Lutheran  church.  The  Swedes  had  been  there  for 
more  than  a  generation  before  Penn  arrived.  They  were 
part  of  that  Lutheran  settlement  which  Gustavus  Alolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  and  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  had 
planned  before  his  heroic  death  and  his  prime  minister 
had  effected  during  the  reign  of  the  young  Queen  Christina. 

The  first  Swedish  Lutherans  arrived  in  1638.  They  set¬ 
tled  on  the  present  site  of  Wilmington.  Under  continued 
immigration  from  Sweden  the  colony  grew  and  spread  north 
and  south  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware.  The  country  was 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  sovereign  and  the  colony 
was  called  New  Sweden.  Here  for  nearly  two  centuries 
there  was  a  regular  succession  of  devoted  Lutheran  pastors, 
thirty-five  in  total  number,  ministering  to  the  colonists 
in  at  least  six  Swedish  churches. 

With  the  second  exi)edition  in  1639  the  Rev.  Reorus 
Torkillus  came  to  the  colony.  He  was  the  first  regular 
Lutheran  minister  in  America,  for  this  was  eighteen  years 
before  even  Goetwasser  came  to  the  Dutch  Lutherans  of 
New  Amsterdam.  He  conducted  services  in  the  blockhouse 
that  had  been  erected  at  Wilmington.  But  in  1643  he  fell 
a  victim  to  a  dreadful  scourge  that  swept  over  the  colony. 
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A  ifew  months  before  Torkillus  died  a  new  governor, 
John  Printz,  had  come  to  the  colony  at  the  head  of  a  new 
expedition  of  immigrants.  He  brought  with  him  another 
minister,  whose  name  was  John  Campanius.  He  also  brought 
detailed  instructions  to  do  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians,  to  maintain  worship  and  instruction  according 
to  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  to  exercise 
tolerance  towards  the  “Reformed  religion.”  When  Governor 
Printz  changed  his  residence  to  Tinicum  Island  in  the  Del¬ 
aware  River,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  Cam¬ 
panius  accompanied  him  and  built  there  the  first  Lutheran 
church  ever  erected  in  America.  That  was  in  1646.  There 
were  now  about  five  hundred  people  in  the  colony. 

The  Swedes -always  lived  peaceably  with  the  Indians  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  celebrated  Indian  policy  of 
William  Penn.  Campanius  carried  on  missionary  work 
among  them  and  translated  Luther’s  Small  Catechism  into 
their  language.  This  was  the  first  work  translated  into  an 
Indian  dialect,  as  it  antedated  the  appearance  of  John 
Eliot’s  Indian  New  Testament  by  at  least  thirteen  years.  The 
Catechism,  however,  was  not  publislied  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Before  Campanius  returned  to  Sweden  in  1648  Rev.  Lars 
Lock  had  arrived  to  take  his  place.  For  twenty-two  years 
Lock  served  the  churches  at  Tinicum  and  Wilmington.  It 
was  a  large  and  growing  parish  and  there  were  many  dis¬ 
couragements.  The  neighboring  Dutch  had  always  contested 
the  rights  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  1655  when 
domestic  troubles  arose  in  Sweden,  Governor  Stuyvesant 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  conquer  New  Sweden 
and  raise  the  Dutch  flag  over  the  Swedish  forts.  Thus  the 
Swedish  crown  lost  its  power  forever  in  the  New  World. 
But  fortunately  for  our  Lutheran  settlers,  the  Dutch  allow¬ 
ed  them  to  keep  their  pastors  and  teachers.  However,  many 
of  the  Swedish  colonists,  among  them  the  most  prominent 
men,  returned  to  Sweden  after  the  Dutch  conquest,  and 
the  colony  was  much  weakened.  Moreover,  all  touch  with 
the  mother  country  was  broken  off,  and  immigration  and 
supplies  ceased. 

The  people  soon  began  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  spir¬ 
itual  care.  Pastor  Lock  began  in  1669  to  conduct  services 
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in  the  block  house  at  Wicaco,  north  of  the  Schuylkill,  now 
in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia.  But  his  matrimonial 
unhappiness  and  his  increasing  feebleness  sadly  disabled  him 
in  the  service.  After  1671  for  several  years  he  had  the 
able  help  of  Jacob  Fabritius,  former  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
church  at  New  Amsterdam.  But  in  1677  Lock  gave  up  his 
work  entirely,  five  years  later  Fabritius  became  totally 
blind,  and  the  spiritual  destitution  of  New  Sweden  became 
desperate.  For  some  years  two  laymen  tried  to  hold  the 
congregations  together,  Andrew  Bengston  at  Tinicum  and 
Charles  Springer  at  Wilmington,  conducting  services  and 
reading  sermons.  But  the  parish  continued  to  disintegrate. 

All  efforts  to  secure  a  pastor  through  the  Dutch  either 
from  Amsterdam  or  New  Amsterdam  proved  unavailing. 
Appeals  to  Sweden  went  unanswered,  for  the  settlements 
on  the  Delaware  were  no  longer  a  colony  of  Sweden.  Dutch 
rule  had  been  supplanted  in  1664  by  English  rule,  but  pe¬ 
titions  to  the  Lutheran  consistory  of  London  brought  no 
response.  The  colony  had  been  included  in  Penn’s  grant 
in  1681,  but  the  great  Quaker,  though  very  friendly  to  the 
Swedes,  could  not  help  their  spiritual  condition.  In  His 
own  way  God  provided  for  His  people.  Andrew  Printz,  a 
nephew  of  the  fonner  governor,  on  his  travels  to  America 
in  1690  happened  to  learn  about  his  countrymen  on  the 
Delaware.  He  visited  them,  saw  their  great  spiritual  need, 
and  on  his  return  to  Sweden  eontrived  to  relate  his  ex¬ 
perience  to  King  Charles  XI.  The  king  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  after  an  interchange  of  letters  with  the  Swedes  in 
America  he  gave  orders  for  the  selection  of  ministers,  for  the 
publication  of  five  hundred  copies  of  Luther’s  Catechism 
as  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Indians  by  Cam- 
panius,  and  for  a  large  number  of  Bibles  and  other  books 
desired  by  the  colonists. 

The  pastors  who  were  commissioned  for  service  in  America 
were  Andrew  Rudman,  Eric  Bjork  and  Jonas  Aureen.  The 
arrival  of  these  ministers  among  the  Swedes  on  the  Del¬ 
aware  in  June,  1697,  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  New  Sweden.  Rudman  took  charge 
of  Wicaco  and  Tinicum.  Bjork  become  pastor  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  ;  while  Aureen  ministered  first  at  Elk  River  in  Maryland 
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and  later  among  the  people  east  of  the  Delaware  in  New 
Jersey. 

Soon  the  congregations  began  to  build  new  churches.  Holy 
Trinity  at  Wilmington  (now  known  as  “Old  Swedes 
Church/’  and  still  standing)  was  dedicated  June  4,  1699. 
Gloria  Dei  Church  in  Philadelphia,  an  interesting  landmark 
to  this  day,  was  dedicated  just  one  year  later.  Both  of  these 
buildings  are  today  in  the  possession  of  Episcopalians. 

Under  the  faithful  ministry  of  these  pastors  the  Swedish 
settlements  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Thereafter  to  the 
end  of  the  colonial  period,  there  was  a  continuous  stream 
of  Lutheran  ministers  coming  into  the  colony  from  Sweden. 
Some  of  these  were  men  of  high  literary  attainments.  In 
1703  when  Rudman  returned  from  his  brief  pastorate  among 
the  Dutch  in  New  York,  he  together  with  Bjork  and  Andrew 
Sandel  who  had  arrived  from  Sweden  the  year  before,  or¬ 
dained  Justus  Falckner,  the  German,  to  labor  among  the 
Dutch  and  German  churches  in  New  York.  But  there  was 
little  sense  of  common  interest  between  the  Lutherans  on 
the  Delaware  and  those  on  the  Hudson,  and  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Swedish  Lutherans 
began  to  cultivate  those  intimate  relations  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Episcopalians  that  were  eventually  to  result  in  the 
loss  of  their  Lutheran  identity. 

We  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  influential  among 
the  successors  of  Rudman  and  Bjork.  There  was  John 
Dylander,  pastor  at  Wicaco  from  1737  to  1741.  He  com¬ 
pletely  identified  himself  with  the  Americans  by  marrying 
a  daughter  of  a  Swedish-American.  He  ministered  to  the 
English  and  the  Germans  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  and  enjoyed 
a  wide  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  Israel  Acrelius 
came  in  1749  and  was  pastor  at  Wilmington.  He  organized 
stated  conferences  of  the  Swedish  ministers  and  to  his 
very  complete  “History  of  New  Sweden”  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  entire  settlement. 
He  returned  to  Sweden  in  1756.  But  the  greatest  of  them 
all  was  the  learned  and  saintly  Charles  Magnus  Wrangel. 
He  arrived  from  Sweden  in  1759  and  soon  became  a  very 
intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  the  patriarch  Muhlenberg. 
He  helped  Muhlenberg  to  train  Americans  for  the  ministery. 
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In  his  day  the  Swedish  eongrej^ations  numbered  about  three 
thousand  souls. 

Wrangel’s  recall  by  the  Swedish  authorities  in  1768  was 
deeply  resented  in  America,  and  the  Swedish  C'ongregations 
on  the  Delaware  soon  began  to  clamor  for  native  American 
ministers  and  for  independence  from  Sweden.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Swedish  archbishop  recalled  his 
missionaries.  Thus  a  number  of  Swedish  parishes  on  the 
Delaware  became  vacant.  The  younger  element  called  for 
services  in  English,  and  as  no  Lutheran  ministers  could  be 
had,  either  for  Swedish  or  for  English  service,  the  congre¬ 
gations  made  amendments  to  their  constitutions  to  the  effect 
that  their  pastors  might  be  either  Lutheran  or  Episcopalian. 
The  transition  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
gradually  completed. 

That  the  Lutherans  of  New  Sweden  failed  to  endure  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Swedish 
authorities.  The  American  settlement  was  treated  as  a  per¬ 
petual  missionary  outpost  of  the  State-Church  of  Sweden. 
No  effort  was  made  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  self-support  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  The  pastors 
sent  were  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  temporary  mission¬ 
aries  in  waiting  for  better  positions  at  home.  Laymen 
rarely  assumed  any  responsibility.  The  pastorates  were 
mostly  brief  and  there  was  no  thought  of  providing  for  a 
native  American  ministry  or  of  securing  the  future  inde¬ 
pendent  development  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  In  a  word,  State-Churchism. 

Georgia 

Another  Lutheran  settlement  in  colonial  times  was  in 
the  far  South.  It  began  a  full  century  later  than  the 
Lutheran  settlements  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.  But 
it  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  Lutheran  element 
in  our  country. 

In  1734,  the  year  after  the  founding  of  Georgia,  a  ship¬ 
load  of  Lutheran  refugees  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  and,  led  by  General  Oglethorpe,  founded  the  town 
of  Ebenezer,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Savannah.  They 
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were  called  Salzburghers  from  the  province  in  Austria  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
these  faithful  followers  of  Luther  had  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  their  evangelical  faith  in  this  Catholic  land  in  spite 
of  terrible  pei’secution  and  hardships.  But  in  1731  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  had  trapped  twenty  thousand 
of  them  into  recording  their  names  and  faith,  and  then, 
despite  protests  from  the  Protestant  princes  of  Europe,  had 
ruthlessly  ordered  them  to  quit  the  country  at  once.  The 
winter  march  of  the  pious  Salzburg  exiles  and  the  joyous 
expression  of  their  faith  as  they  passed  through  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  constitute  a  romance  that  has  invited 
many  pens. 

Through  the  intercession  of  Dr.  Samuel  Urlsperger  of 
Augsburg  the  English  people  provided  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  fifty  families  of  the  Salzburgers  to  the  new  colony 
that  (Tcneral  Oglethorpe  was  founding  in  America.  They 
were  settled  under  most  liberal  conditions  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  granted  the  rights  of  English  citizenship  and  full 
freedom  of  worship.  Urlsperger  and  Francke  had  provided 
the  emigrants  with  pastors  in  the  persons  of  two  Halle 
instructors,  John  ]\Iartin  Boltzius  and  Israel  Christian 
Oronau.  These  were  .sterling  young  men  of  genuine  de¬ 
votion,  and  under  their  wise  leadership  the  settlement  pros¬ 
pered  and  grew.  The  year  after  the  first  settlers  had  ar¬ 
rived  additional  ship-loads  of  Salzburgers  came  and  in¬ 
creased  the  population  of  the  .settlement  to  twelve  hundred. 

Georgia  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen  colonies  to  be  found¬ 
ed.  It  was  the  southern  frontier  of  the  English  colonial 
empire  in  America  and  was  established  as  a  buffer  against 
the  Spanish.  But  the  Salzburgers  lived  in  peace  with  all 
their  neighboi*s  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  deprecated  slavery  and  tried  to  Christianize 
the  Indians.  They  cultivated  silk  and  cotton,  made  indigo 
and  wooden  ware,  and  ran  mills.  Boltzius  was  a  wise 
manager  and  the  little  colony  reached  a  high  degree  of  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity. 

They  also  grew  in  faith  and  godliness.  They  erected 
churches  and  schools  and  an  orphanage.  They  were  devoted 
to  their  faithful  pastors  and  needed  no  secular  authorities 
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to  maintain  order  or  settle  disputes.  Whitefield  and  the 
Wesleys,  who  visited  Ebenezer,  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  faith  and  piety  of  these  Lutherans. 

Ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  America  Gronau  sickened 
and  died.  Dr.  Urlsperger  sent  another  Halle  man  to  take 
his  place,  Hermann  Henry  Lemke.  For  nineteen  years  he 
labored  in  the  closest  harmony  by  the  side  of  Boltzius,  and 
this  was  the  period  of  greatest  prosperity  in  the  colony. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century  the  .settlement  was 
augmented  by  three  transports  of  Germans  from  Wurttem- 
berg.  With  them  came  a  third  pastor,  Christian  Radenhort. 
Boltzius’  advancing  years  and  the  increasing  population  of 
the  colony  made  the  labors  of  a  third  pastor  very  welcome. 

On  the  death  of  the  beloved  Boltzius  in  1765  and  his 
faithful  co-laborer.  Pastor  Lemke  in  1768,  troubles  began 
for  the  peace-loving  colony.  The  fathers  in  Germany  sent 
Christopher  F.  Triebner  to  take  the  place  of  the  departed 
pastors.  He  was  impetuous  and  dictatorial  and  he  soon 
had  the  colony  divided  into  factions  and  on  the  verge  of 
distraction.  Muhlenberg  was  sent  for  to  come  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  settle  the  difficulty.  But  two  years  later  the 
War  for  Independence  broke  out  and  the  Ebenezer  colony 
fell  a  victim  to  its  frontier  location.  The  Salzburgers  were 
warmly  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  independence,  and 
one  of  their  number,  John  Adam  Treutlen,  became  the  first 
governor  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  But  good  pastor  Reben- 
horst  died  broken-hearted  in  December,  1776,  and  Triebner 
pj’oved  to  be  a  Tory. 

The  British  invaded  the  ])lace,  destroyed  most  of  the  proj)- 
erty,  scattered  the  inhabitants  and  rendered  the  town 
desolate.  Jerusalem  Church,  huilt  in  1767,  is  all  that  re¬ 
mains  today  to  indicate  the  location  of  this  Lutheran  settle¬ 
ment  in  colonial  times.  The  people  themselves  were  scat¬ 
tered  to  other  settlements  of  German  Lutherans  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia.  There,  as  well  as  in  Georgia,  their 
noble  descendants  dwell  today  in  large  numbers. 
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Pennsylvania 

While  these  Lutheran  settlements  were  taking  plaee  in 
New  York  and  along  the  Hudson,  on  the  Delaware  and  in 
Georgia  and  the  South,  a  whole  string  of  settlements,  of 
somewhat  differing  nature,  was  gathering  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  They  soon  made  Pennsylvania  the  center  of  the 
Lutheran  population  in  all  the  colonies,  so  that  to  this  day 
she  has  a  larger  Lutheran  i)opulation  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  earliest  Lutheran  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  were 
the  result  of  adversities  in  Europe  and  advertisements  of 
America.  The  settlers  came  from  Germany  and  William 
Penn  was  the  benevolent  instigator  of  the  immigration. 
Among  the  German  pieti.sts  and  sectarians  who  were  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  State-Church  of  Germany  and  whom  Penn 
induced  to  settle  near  Philadelphia  in  1682  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  were  some  of  Lutheran  views.  In  1694  an  erratic 
preacher,  Heinrich  Bernhard  Koe.ster,  gathered  some  of 
these  Lutherans  together  and  held  the  first  German  Lutheran 
service  in  America.  But  this  did  not  result  in  establishing 
a  congregation. 

After  the  first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
number  of  Lutherans  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  increased 
rapidly  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregations.  The  long  continued  ravages  of  war  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  religion  in  the  Palatinate  together  with 
the  favorable  reports  from  the  Germans  already  in  America 
caused  a  strong  tide  of  German  immigration  to  set  in.  At 
the  same  time  the  report  of  the  unjust  treatment  accorded 
the  Germans  in  the  colony  of  New  York  reached  Germany 
and  served  to  divert  the  main  stream  of  immigration  from 
New  York  to  Pennsylvania.  The  result  was  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  almost  the  sole  port  of  entry  for  Germans  during 
the  rest  of  the  colonial  period. 

The  great  majority  of  these  Germans  were  Lutherans 
and  we  soon  hear  of  Lutheran  congregations  at  Falekner’s 
Swamp  (New  Hanover,  Montgomery  County,  1703),  at  Ger¬ 
mantown  and  in  Philadelphia.  Later  congregations  were  or¬ 
ganized  at  Providence  (the  Trappe),  at  Lancaster,  at  Earl- 
town  (New  Holland,  Lancaster  County),  and  at  Tulpehocken 
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(in  t'he  Lebanon  Valley).  The  Lutherans  at  Tulpehocken 
came  from  New  York.  Dissatisfied  with  the  continued  in¬ 
justice  of  the  authorities  in  New  York  they  left  their  homes 
in  1723,  and,  under  the  f:juidance  of  friendly  Indians,  made 
their  way  three  hundred  miles  along  the  Susquehanna  and 
finally  settled  in  the  Lebanon  Valley.  Here  their  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  was  Conrad  Weiser,  the  famous  Indian 
agent  and  father-in-law  of  the  Patriarch  ^luhlenberg. 

With  succeeding  waves  of  German  immigration  the  Luth¬ 
eran  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  pushed  farther  and  farther 
into  the  interior  dotting  the  colony  with  “preaching  sta¬ 
tions”  and  beckoning  spiritual  guides  to  follow  them.  In 
the  fourth  decade  they  pressed  across  the  Susquehanna  and 
entered  the  valleys  that  lead  southward  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  high  tide  of  German  immigration  into  the 
colony  came  between  1735  and  1745,  so  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  there  were  at  least  forty  thousand  Lutherans 
in  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  general  circumstances  attending  their  emigra¬ 
tion  it  followed  that  these  Lutherans  did  not  bring  teachers 
and  pastors  with  them.  For  a  short  time  they  were  visited 
by  the  Swedish  Lutheran  pastors  on  the  Delaware.  But  as 
the  Swedish  settlement  declined  and  the  Lutherans  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  multiplied,  their  spiritual  destitution  became  acute 
and  in  not  a  few  eases  they  fell  a  prey  to  unscrupulous  ec¬ 
clesiastical  tramps  who  took  advantage  of  their  unorganized 
condition  to  impose  on  them  and  almost  rob  them  of  their 
respect  for  the  ministry  and  their  love  for  the  church. 

Several  devoted  pastors  were,  however,  active  among 
them.  The  first  of  these  was  Daniel  Falckner,  older  brother 
of  the  Justus  Falckner  who  labored  in  New  York.  He  was 
at  first  the  American  agent  for  a  German  Land  Company. 
He  seems  to  have  gathered  the  Lutherans  of  Montgomery 
County  into  an  organization  at  New  Hanover  about  1703 
and  to  have  ministered  to  them  until  1708.  He  was  thus  the 
first  regular  pastor  of  the  first  German  Lutheran  congre¬ 
gation  in  America.  After  1708  he  went  to  New’  Jersey  and 
labored  there  for  thirty-three  years.  On  the  death  of  his 
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brother  Justus  in  1723  his  field  for  a  few  yeare  extended 
as  far  north  as  Albany. 

Another  of  these  pioneer  preachers  in  Pennsylvania  was 
Anthony  Jacob  Henkel.  He  came  to  America  as  an  exile  in 
1717,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ministers,  physicians  and  busine.ss  men.  He  fii*st 
took  up  his  abode  at  New  Hanover  and  visited  all  the  Gor¬ 
man  settlements  within  reach,  going  as  far  south  as  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  preached  to  the  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown  and  perhaps  was  the  founder  of  these  two  con¬ 
gregations.  It  is  certain  that  he  replaced  the  old  church  at 
New  Hanover  with  a  new  one  and  encouraged  the  building 
of  a  church  at  Gennantown.  He  died  in  1728. 

At  the  very  time  that  Henkel  died  the  Stoevers  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  father  and  son,  bearing  the  .same  name, 
John  Caspar.  The  father  soon  went  to  Virginia  and 
for  several  years  ministered  to  the  Lutherans  there. 
The  son  remained  in  Pennsylvania  and  became  an  import¬ 
ant  forerunner  of  the  great  patriarch.  In  the  register  of 
the  ship  that  brought  him  to  America  he  had  called  him¬ 
self  “missionary”  and  that  word  fitly  describes  his  work. 
He  first  made  his  home  at  the  Trappe,  afterwards  at  New 
Holland,  and  finally  in  Lebanon  County.  But  he  was  an 
untiring  missionary  and  traveled  about  from  place  to  place 
all  over  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  made  periodic  visits  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Wherever  a  few  Germans  had 
settled  he  held  .services  for  them,  baptized  their  children, 
began  a  church  record,  and  encouraged  them  to  build  a 
church.  It  is  easy  to  trace  his  unceasing  mi.ssionary  activity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  colony.  Not  until 
1733  did  he  succeed  in  getting  someone  to  ordain  him  and 
his  ministerial  acts  before  that  date  were  irregular.  But  for 
fifty-one  years  he  continued  his  .self-sacrificing  work,  many 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg.  He  never  attempted 
a  general  organization  and  for  twenty  years  after  ^Tuld'M,- 
berg  had  organized  a  synod,  Stoevei*  held  aloof  from  it. 
finally  joining  in  1768. 
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The  last  of  the  men  who  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Muhlenberg  was  John  Christian  Schulz.  His  stay  in  this 
country  was  very  brief ;  he  came  in  the  fall  of  1732  and  left 
in  the  spring  of  1733.  It  was  he  who  ordained  the  Stoevers. 
His  motives  seem  to  have  been  rather  mercenary.  But  this 
chief  interest  for  our  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  united 
the  three  congregations  of  Philadelphia,  the  Trappe,  and 
New  Hanover  into  one  parish  and  persuaded  “the  united 
congregations”  to  send  him  and  two  laymen  on  a  collecting 
tour  to  Germany  to  secure  more  ministers  and  teachers  and 
to  solicit  funds  for  churches  and  school  houses.  From  this 
mission  Pastor  Schulz  never  returned  to  America  but  in  the 
end  the  result  of  the  enterprise  was  the  coming  of 
Muhlenberg. 

Nine  years  elapsed  before  the  seed  sown  by  the  American 
delegation  of  1733  bore  fruit.  They  were  years  of  anxiety 
and  peril  for  the  destitute  Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
delay  was  due  to  mutual  misunderstanding.  The  appeal 
had  been  laid  before  Pastor  Ziegenhagen,  the  court  preacher 
at  London,  and  Professor  Francke  at  Halle.  These  author¬ 
ities  insisted  on  clear  and  definite  arrangements  in  advance 
for  the  support  of  the  pastor.  Such  arrangements  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  congregations,  though  they  embraced  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  families,  firmly  refused  to  make,  arguing  that  they  could 
not  support  a  man  “in  a  life  of  luxury”  and  they  did  not 
want  “a  covetous  man”  as  pastor. 

The  negotiations  dragged  over  years.  But  when  in  1741 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Moravian,  suddenly  appeared  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  posing  as  a  Lutheran,  holding  inter-denominational 
conferences,  and  assuming  leadership  among  the  shepherd¬ 
less  Lutherans  of  the  colony,  the  Halle  authorities,  who 
knew  Zinzendorf,  were  stirred  to  immediate  action,  and  lay¬ 
ing  hands  on  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  sent  him  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  plant  the  Church  on  a  firm  foundation.  With 
the  coming  of  Muhlenberg  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Mitel’S  upon  a  new  period  of  her  history. 
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PART  II 

AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  NATION 

(1740-1790) 

UNITY  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  Patriarch 

When  Professor  Francke  at  Halle  in  1741  chose  younj? 
Muhlenberg  for  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  he  chose  more  wisely  than  he  knew.  Mulenberg  was 
precisely  the  man  demanded  by  the  situation.  The  parochial 
period  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  like  the  colonial  period  in 
the  life  of  the  State,  was  about  to  pass  and  the  organic 
unity  of  the  parishes  into  the  larger  Church  was  about  to 
parallel  the  federal  union  of  the  colonies  into  the  American 
Republic.  God  in  His  wisdom  equipped  and  directed  the 
patriarch  of  the  Church  even  as  He  raised  up  and  guided 
the  father  of  his  country. 

At  the  time  the  Muhlenberg  began  his  work  in  America 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  American  colonists  was  changing. 
They  were  still  politically  dependent  upon  England  but 
they  were  becoming  conscious  of  their  distinctive  American 
character.  The  population  had  grown  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  1690  to  a  million  and  a  half  in  1750.  The  west¬ 
ern  frontier  had  leaped  the  Blue  Ridge  and  many  of  the 
settlers  had  turned  their  backs  on  the  ocean.  Large  non- 
English  elements  had  come  in.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
were  the  German  Protestants  who  went  mainly  to  the 
Carolinas  and  the  middle  colonies  and  especially  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Marvelous  prosperity  had  begotten  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  intense  local  patriotism.  Rapid  social  de¬ 
velopment  had  also  taken  place  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  So  that  by  the  year  1750  we  have  the 
mingling  of  all  the  elements  of  a  new  nation,  5"oung,  strong, 
and  slowly  becoming  conscious  of  its  power.  The  period 
of  isolation  and  divergence  was  drawing  to  an  end.  The 
situation  was  such  that  with  the  close  of  the  wars  against 
the  French  it  needed  only  a  proper  occasion  and  capable 
leaders  to  bring  about  a  political  revolution  and  the  birth  of 
an  independent  nation. 
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A  parallel  situation  had  developed  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  people.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Lutherans. 
While  still  dependent  upon  Europe  for  missionary  supplies 
they  were  becoming  conscious  of  their  own  peculiar  needs. 
Their  numerical  increase  had  far  outstripped  the  European 
supply  of  pastors  and  funds  for  churches.  In  a  single  year 
(1749)  as  many  as  seven  thousand  Germans  entered  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  alone.  The  few  faithful  pioneer  preach¬ 
ers,  with  their  devotion  and  abundant  labors,  simply  could 
not  cover  the  entire  field,  and  their  vision  never  rose  above 
the  parish  to  span  the  Church  as  a  whole.  No  effort  could 
be  made  to  minister  the  means  of  grace  to  those  enter¬ 
prising  Lutherans  who  pushed  into  the  new  frontiers.  Mean¬ 
while  special  dangers  in  the  forms  of  abounding  immor¬ 
ality  and  waning  spirituality  threatened  the  congregations 
and  the  unchurched  everj’where.  Then,  too,  vagabonds  and 
low  deceivers  wrought  hovac  among  many  congregations. 
Church  unionists  began  to  work,  and  that  they  partly  suc¬ 
ceeded  among  the  Lutherans  simply  indicates  a  felt  need 
for  larger  organization. 

Elements  of  strength  were  not  lacking  among  the  Luth¬ 
erans  in  America.  But  their  weakness  lay  in  their  scattered 
condition  and  their  threatened  absorption  into  other 
churches.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  fact 
had  become  manifest  and  it  needed  but  a  leader  with  the 
proper  talent  of  mind  and  heart  to  effect  a  beginning  of 
that  process  of  integration  that  led  the  Church  out  of  its 
missionary  and  parochial  epoch  and  created  the  independ¬ 
ent  and  self-reliant  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

The  man  providentially  prepared  for  this  great  task  and 
divinely  called  to  perform  it  was  Henry  Melchior  Muh¬ 
lenberg. 

Muhlenberg  was  thirty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to 
America.  His  training  and  experience  had  exactly  fitted 
him  for  his  work  here.  He  had  come  from  the  electorate 
of  Hanover  and  had  received  his  theological  education  at 
the  University  of  Goettingen.  Then  for  fifteen  months  he 
had  taught  various  branches  in  the  Halle  Orphanage.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  acquired  much  facility  in  languages  and  in 
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For  a  while  he  entertained  thoughts  of  going  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  India,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
country  church  of  Grosshennersdorf  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Saxony.  Two  years  later,  September,  1741,  while 
on  his  way  to  his  birthplace  he  chanced  to  visit  Halle.  It 
was  ju.st  at  the  time  when  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania 
was  engaging  Francke’s  mind.  The  call  from  America  was 
urged  on  the  young  pastor,  and  he  promptly  accepted  it  as 
a  divine  call.  A  fervent  Christian  and  a  firm  Lutheran, 
.strong  in  body  and  trained  in  mind,  endowed  with  unusual 
tact  and  adaptability,  a  happy  combination  of  self-made 
man  and  university-trained  scholar,  a  rare  balance  of  broad¬ 
minded  vision  and  practical  affaii’s — a  chain  of  j>rovidences 
had  prepared  the  right  man  for  the  woi’k  and  had  directed 
him  to  it. 

Muhlenberg  finst  landed  at  Charleston  and  spent  a  happy 
week  among  the  Salzburg  Lutherans  at  Ebenezer.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  Philadelphia  'November  25,  1742.  He  had  come  un¬ 
announced,  as  there  had  been  no  correspondence  between 
the  Pennsylvania  congregations  and  the  European  authorities 
since  1739.  He  found  the  flock  in  Philadelphia  confused 
and  distracted,  the  majority  following  Zinzendorf  while  the 
minority  had  called  the  vagabond  preacher,  old  Valentine 
Kraft,  and  were  woi’shii)ing  in  a  barn.  At  New  Hanover, 
thirty-six  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia,  an  unfinished  log- 
building  Avas  in  use  as  a  church,  but  the  (*ongregation  was 
divided  over  the  person  of  the  ecclesiastical  tramp  and  ex¬ 
druggist  Empiricus  Schmid.  At  the  Trappe,  nine  miles 
south  of  New  Hanover,  Kraft  had  also  impo.sed  himself  on 
the  congregation.  P>ut  four  weeks  sufficed  for  Muhlenberg 
to  gain  full  possession  of  his  field  and  to  rid  his  pari.shes 
of  Zinzendorf  and  the  imposters.  On  December  27th  he 
was  installed  by  Rev.  Tranberg,  the  Swedish  pastor  at  Wil¬ 
mington.  The  three  churches  known  as  “the  united  congre¬ 
gations’’  now  received  him  as  their  pastor. 

Muhlenberg  took  as  his  motto:  Eccleaia  Plantanda,  the 
Church  must  be  planted.  It  was  a  splendid  imperative 
that  embraced  in  its  comprehensive  scope  not  merely  the 
three  congregations  over  which  he  had  been  installed  pastor 
but  all  the  scattered  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states,  their  permanent  establishment  and  abiding  welfare. 
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This  work  of  planting  the  Church  Muhlenberg  began  by 
opening  a  school  in  each  of  his  congregations.  Then  the 
congregation  in  Glermantown  was  added  as  the  fourth  church 
in  his  charge.  He  covered  the  field  by  alternating  between 
the  city  and  the  country,  week  by  week.  The  congregations 
grew  and  took  courage.  There  was  no  salary  for  the  pastor, 
nothing  but  maintenance,  but  he  stuck  to  his  post.  His 
presence  inspired  new  life  in  all  directions  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer,  1743,  new  churches  were  begun.  In  a  few 
veal's  worthy  edifices  were  dedicated  by  all  four  of  the  con¬ 
gregations. 

Meanwhile  Muhlenberg’s  labors  had  begun  to  extend  to 
other  Lutherans  of  the  dispersion.  Calls  for  help  began  to 
reach  him  from  various  quarters  and  wherever  possible  he 
responded,  giving  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  cate¬ 
chizing,  confirming,  teaching,  reconciling,  establLshing,  build¬ 
ing,  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments.  He  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  the  people  advancing  in  faithfulness  and  spirit¬ 
ual  strength. 

But  Muhlenberg  had  his  trials,  and  the  vast  field  with  its 
dire  needs  almost  overwhelmed  him.  He  needed  helpers  and 
.s\'mpathizei*s.  He  had  kept  in  touch  with  Halle  and  sent 
minute  reports  of  his  work  in  America.  The  fathers  at 
Halle,  in  order  to  keej)  the  mission  cause  before  the  people, 
published  from  time  to  time  extracts  from  Muhlenberg’s 
letters  and  diaries.  These  j)ublieations  con.stitute  the  famous 
‘‘Halle  Reports,"  the  chief  source  of  our  information  on 
this  subject. 

One  effect  of  the.se  “Reports”  was  to  bring  Muhlenberg 
re-enforcements  in  men  and  money.  Already  at  the  clo.se 
of  1743  a  layman,  J.  F.  Vigera,  had  come  from  the  Ebenezer 
colony  in  Georgia  and  gave  substantial  assistance  by  taking 
charge  of  some  of  the  schools.  Another  excellent  teacher 
was  found  in  J.  J.  Ijoeser.  But  Muhlenberg’s  heart  was 
greatly  cheered  by  the  arrival  in  Januarj',  1745,  of  three 
men  from  Halle,  one  pastor  and  two  catechists.  The  pastor 
was  Rev.  Peter  Brunnholtz,  and  the  catechists  were  John 
Nicholas  Kurtz  and  John  Helfrich  Schaum.  They  brought 
funds  to  help  build  the  new  churches. 

The  two  pastors  divided  the  field,  Brunnholtz  taking 
charge  of  the  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
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while  Muhlenberg  retained  the  country  churches  together 
with  the  general  oversight  of  the  field.  The  catechists  were 
appointed  as  teachers  of  the  schools.  This  arrangement 
made  it  easier  to  supply  the  means  of  grace  to  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  undertake  extended  trips  among  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  Lutherans.  At  the  same  time  Muhlenberg  gave  notice 
that  he  had  come  to  America  to  stay.  For  in  April,  1745, 
he  married  Anna  Mary  Weiser,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Indian  agent,  whom  he  had  learned  to  know  two  years  before 
that  when  he  visited  Tulpehoeken  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
among  the  factions  in  that  congregation. 

The  work  of  “planting  the  church”  now  expanded  rapid¬ 
ly.  Outposts  were  established  at  Upper  Milford  and  Saucon 
(in  Lehigh  County),  at  Easton,  Perkasie  and  other  places. 
Two  journeys  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  each  were 
made  across  the  Deleware  to  the  Lutheran  congregations 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Raritan  River  in  order  to  settle 
troubles  that  had  been  stirred  up  by  a  clerical  scamp.  Lan¬ 
caster,  still  further  away,  called  for  help  against  the  Mor¬ 
avian  Nyberg  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  Lutheran  church 
there.  After  at  least  two  visits  to  Lancaster  Pastor  John 
Frederick  Handschuh,  who  arrived  from  Halle  in  1748,  was 
located  there.  In  1747  a  journey  was  made  to  Frederick, 
Maryland,  by  way  of  Tulpehoeken,  Lancaster,  York,  Han¬ 
over,  and  the  Monoeacy.  Everywhere  on  this  trip  Muhlen¬ 
berg  found  traces  of  Nyberg ’s  pernicious  influence.  To 
the  distracted  churches  his  coming  was  like  life  from  the 
dead.  He  succeeded  in  reconciling  jarring  factions,  encour¬ 
aged  organization,  and  brought  the  frontier  churches  into 
vital  relations  with  the  older  Eastern  parishes  and  with  the 
mother  Church  of  Europe. 

But  the  greatest  step  forward  in  the  work  of  “planting 
the  church”  was  the  organization  of  a  synod  in  1748.  It 
was  the  most  important  event  in  Muhlenberg’s  career.  Al¬ 
ready  in  April  of  that  year  Muhlenberg  and  Brunnholtz 
and  Handschuh  had  held  a  conference  and  agreed  upon  a 
uniform  liturgy.  It  was  essentially  the  “Common  Service” 
of  the  present  day.  It  needed  to  be  submitted  to  the  other 
pastors.  Moreover,  by  the  month  of  August  St.  Michael’s 
Church  in  Philadelphia  was  ready  for  dedication  and  the 
occasion  promised  to  bring  together  the  representative  men 
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of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Then,  too,  the  Tul- 
pehocken  charge  was  strongly  urging  the  ordination  of 
Nicholas  Kurtz  to  become  their  pastor.  Here  was  abundant 
occasion  for  the  organization  of  a  synod.  The  dedication 
and  ordination  took  place  on  August  25th  and  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  synod  the  following  day. 

This  first  synod  consisted  of  six  ministers  and  twenty-four 
lay  delegates  besides  the  entire  council  of  the  Philadelphia 
Church.  The  ministers  were  Muhlenberg,  Brunnholtz,  Hand- 
schuh  and  Kurtz,  together  with  Hartwig  of  New  York  and  Pro¬ 
vost  Sandin  of  the  Swedish  churches  as  advisory  members. 
The  lay  delegates  represented  ten  congregations.  Muhlenberg 
occupied  the  chair  and  in  his  opening  address  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  closer  union  among  the  congregations. 
The  lay  delegates  reported  concerning  the  efficiency  of  their 
pastors,  and  the  pastors  reported  concerning  the  condition 
of  their  parochial  schools.  The  common  liturgy  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  adopted.  Congratulatory  addresses  were  made 
by  Hartwig  and  Sandin,  and  the  Synod  adjourned  to  meet 
the  next  year  in  Lancaster. 

This  small  beginning  was  the  first  step  in  the  preparation 
for  the  independence  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
The  organization  was  known  at  first  as  the  “United  Pastors” 
and  their  parishes  as  the  “United  Congregations,”  but  it  is 
called  today  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  Embracing 
at  first  only  ten  congregations  out  of  the  seventy  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  adjacent  colonies,  it  nevertheless  grew  rapidly 
and  set  the  example  for  synodical  organization  in  other 
colonies.  It  taught  the  Lutherans  of  America  to  lay  aside 
the  narrow,  parochial  view  of  things  and  to  take  the  larger, 
synodical  view,  or  as  Muhlenberg  himself  said,  to  “under¬ 
stand  the  connection  and  interest  of  the  whole.”  It  created 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  aggressiveness  that  saved  the 
Church  in  times  of  danger  and  cultivated  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  both  extensively  and  intensively. 

Muhlenberg  was  easily  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Synod, 
and  from  the  time  of  its  organization  he  had  the  oversight 
and  care  of  all  the  churches.  One  of  the  foremost  problems 
that  engaged  his  attention  was  the  supply  of  ministers.  The 
men  who  came  from  Europe  were  utterly  inadequate  to  man 
the  rapidly  growing  field.  So  Muhlenberg  planncfl  for  a 
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native  ministry.  The  year  after  the  synod  was  formed  he 
bought  forty-nine  acres  of  land  in  Philadelphia  on  which 
to  erect  a  school  and  seminary  and  a  home  for  the  aged. 
But  war  interfered  and  the  project  was  not  accomplished. 
Nevertheless  Muhlenberg  gave  his  three  sons  to  the  ministry 
and  took  other  theological  student*  into  his  own  home  where 
he  maintained  and  taught  them. 

Meanwhile  troubles  in  several  congregations  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  York  called  for  a  peacemaker.  Muhlenberg 
visited  various  congregations  along  the  Hudson  and  then 
preached  in  New  York  City.  He  was  so  impressed  with 
the  need  in  that  city  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
on  to  spend  six  months  there  in  the  summer  of  1751  and 
three  months  the  following  summer.  He  had  to  preach 
English,  Dutch,  and  German  every  Sunday,  but  he  brought 
unity  and  new  life  to  the  distracted  congregations.  Much 
time  was  also  spent  among  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Jersey. 
In  1753  another  trip  was  made  to  the  churches  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  as  far  as  Frederick,  Maryland.  And  even 
Charleston  and  Ebenezer,  in  the  far  south,  required  a  visit 
in  1774.  But  permanent  calls  away  from  his  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field  the  President  of  Synod  could  not  accept. 

The  Synod  held  no  meetings  from  1755  to  1759.  The 
pastors  were  fairly  overwhelmed  with  the  avalanche  of 
Lutheran  immigration.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the 
synod  on  the  part  of  laymen  and  on  the  part  of  those 
ministers  who  had  no  connection  with  Halle.  The  congre¬ 
gations  were  of  a  vei’y  heterogeneous  compo.sition.  There 
were  discouragements  in  the  work.  There  was  a  gi’owing 
feeling  in  Muhlenberg’s  heart  and  among  the  other  “United 
Pa.stors”  that  the  authorities  in  Europe  did  not  really  un- 
dei*stand  the  needs  of  their  American  “mission  field’’  and 
were  not  making  adequate  efforts  to  supply  those  needs. 
It  was  a  rather  gloomy  picture  that  the  leaders  of  the 
synod  painted  in  1754  for  the  fathers  in  Halle. 

But  with  the  close  of  the  decade  conditions  improved 
somewhat.  The  French  and  Indian  War  subsided.  The  new 
provost  of  the  Swedish  churches,  the  learned  and  pious 
Wrangle,  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  counsellor  and  a 
warm  personal  friend.  His  coming  raised  the  patriarch’s 
spirit  and  encouraged  him  to  revive  the  synod  from  its 
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state  of  suspended  animation.  This  was  done  in  1760.  The 
organization  was  improved,  the  elements  of  a  constitution 
began  to  gather,  and  never  after  that  did  synodical  activ¬ 
ity  lag. 

In  1762  a  congregational  constitution  was  prepared  for 
St.  Michael’s  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  highly  important. 
It  embodied  the  results  of  many  years  of  experience  and 
observation  among  German,  Swedish  and  Dutch  Lutherans, 
and  it  became  the  model  for  similar  constitutions  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

A  few  more  years  and  the  patriarch’s  strength  began  to 
fail.  But  other  able  men  were  arising  to  be  his  helpers  and 
afterwards  to  take  his  place.  The  Church  was  planted. 
People  had  been  gathered  into  congregations  and  congrega¬ 
tions  had  been  organized  into  a  sjmod.  Buildings  had  been 
erected  and  stable  constitutions  provided.  A  community  of 
interest  had  been  established  and  a  stream  of  native  theo¬ 
logical  students  had  begun  to  flow  into  the  vacant  pulpits. 
The  ecclesiastical  development  of  the  Lutheran  Church  had 
kept  pace  with  the  political  development  of  the  colonies. 
The  Church  was  fortified  within  and  without  against  ec¬ 
clesiastical  dissipation,  prepared  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
the  Revolution  from  European  control  and  ready  to  resist 
the  chilling  blasts  of  rationalism  and  religious  indifference 
that  were  soon  to  sweep  over  the  land.  The  Church  was 
planted:  let  the  nation  be  born. 

In  1779  the  correspondence  with  Halle  was  interrupted 
by  the  war.  It  was  not  resumed  for  more  than  a  generation, 
and  the  Church  in  America  peaceably  obtained  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  An  American  hymnbook  was  ordered  in  1782 
and  prepared  under  Muhlenberg’s  guidance.  The  liturgy 
and  ministerial  acts  were  printed.  And  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  had  been  born. 

The  Patriarch’s  public  work  was  finished.  He  lived  until 
1787,  but  the  distractions  of  the  Revolution  prevented  any 
more  large  enterprises.  He  rejoiced  in  the  loyalty  of  his  be¬ 
loved  Lutherans  to  the  cause  of  American  independence 
and  took  pride  in  the  splendid  political  activities  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  .sons  during  that  critical  period.  He  received 
many  honors  in  his  age  and  after  his  death,  but  his  chief 
monument  is  the  American  Lutheran  Church. 


PERSECUTIONS  IN  EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Johnson,  D.D. 


The  popular  picture  of  the  Puritan  is  a  caricature.  Any¬ 
body  can  be  caricatured;  most  of  us  are  not,  because  we 
are  not  of  enough  importance.  The  Puritan  was  a  large 
figure,  positive  in  conviction  and  forceful  in  action.  He  had 
rugged  features  that  lent  themselves  to  caricature,  and  his 
enemies  have  made  the  most  of  them.  He  pays  the  penalty 
and  reaps  the  reward  of  amounting  to  something.  The 
penalty  is  caricature,  partly  ignorant  and  partly  malicious; 
the  reward  is  an  honor  which  his  conceded  faults  should  not 
render  less  sincere. 

In  this  article  the  attempt  is  to  clear  the  New  England 
Puritan  of  any  exceptional  degree  of  guilt  on  account  of  the 
pei*secutions  of  which  his  enemies  make  so  much.  It  is  a 
public  injury  to  popularize  a  false  idea  of  the  Puritan,  and 
then  use  the  term  Puritanical,  with  the  odium  thus  attached, 
to  beat  down  i)rojects  of  reform.  This  is  what  is  always 
going  on.  That  the  Puritan  was  hard,  narrow,  cruel,  super¬ 
stitious  and  tyrannical  beyond  other  men  of  his  time,  and 
that  his  persecuting  grew  out  of  such  traits  in  him,  is  what 
his  enemies  desire  us  to  believe.  And  they  have  succeeded 
only  too  well.  With  many,  to  call  a  thing  Puritanical  is 
to  condemn  it. 

From  their  enemies  one  would  get  the  wrong  impression 
that  the  religious  activity  of  the  New  England  Puritans 
was  mostly  persecution.  They  did  persecute.  They  shipped 
back  to  England  two  men  who  insisted  on  conducting  wor¬ 
ship  in  Salem  according  to  the  Anglican  prayerbook.  They 
drove  out  Roger  Williams  and  other  Baptists.  They  banish¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchison.  They  hung  Quakers.  They 
executed  witches,  some  say  as  many  as  thirty.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  felt  at  all  this  is  heightened  by  the  notion  that  their 
main  purpose  in  leaving  England  was  to  escape  persecution, 
an  idea  that  needs  straightening. 

To  make  a  fair  estimate  we  must  in  imagination  go  back, 
live  with  the  Puritans,  and  get  their  viewpoint.  It  is,  of 
course,  unfair  to  imagine  them  living  their  seventeenth- 
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century  lives  in  the  Old  England  or  the  New  England  of 
today,  and  j)ronounce  judgment  on  that  basis. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  national  churches. 
Each  nation  had  its  church,  and  only  a  few  thought  there 
should  be  liberty  for  individuals  to  group  themselves  into 
separate  churches.  The  Puritans  (as  distinguished  from 
such  separatists  as  the  Pilgrims)  did  not  believe  in  such 
liberty.  In  no  uncertain  terms  they  blamed  the  separatists 
for  claiming  it.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century  Puritans 
in  England  had  striven  to  work  a  thorough  reformation  in 
the  Church  of  England.  They  did  not  think  it  desirable  or 
even  right  to  organize  another  church.  England  already  had 
a  church,  the  Puritans  were  members  of  it,  and  to  them  as 
well  as  to  those  who  opposed  their  reforms  it  seemed  an 
axiom  that  there  could  not  be  another  church  in  England. 
If  they  could  have  made  the  Church  of  England  what  they 
thought  it  should  be,  and  had  got  firm  control,  the  Puritans 
would  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  God  to  see  that  nobody 
should  secede  and  form  another  church.  And,  as  was  said, 
in  this  assumption  that  a  country  mu.st  have  but  one  church 
they  were  at  one  with  all  Christendom,  except  a  'few  who 
were  hated  and  feared  as  we  hate  and  fear  anarchists. 

By  1630  it  had  become  evident  to  many  English  Puritans 
that  they  could  not  make  of  the  Church  of  England  what 
they  thought  God  wanted  it  to  l^e.  Yet  they  did  not  despair 
of  actualizing  such  a  Church-State.  If  not  in  England,  then 
in  America  they  would  build  it.  They  thought  it  a  great 
opportunity.  It  was  a  strategic  time  and  a  .strategic  place 
for  such  a  Great  and  Holy  Project.  This  was  the  chief 
moving  cause  of  the  great  migration  of  1628-1640.  The 
emigrants  were  indeed  escaping  persecution,  going  where 
they  would  not  be  tempted  to  worship  in  an  unscriptural 
manner  to  escape  suffering,  but  uppermost  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  get  a  place  marked  off  which  would  be  theirs,  in 
which  they  could  erect  from  the  ground  up  in  a  clear  field 
such  a  Church-State  as  they  were  .sure  God  wanted,  but 
which  they  could  not  build  in  England.  When  they  had 
bought  the  land  and  got  their  charter,  they  thought  they 
had  such  a  spot  for  their  own  exclusive  use.  There  they 
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could  work  on  their  Great  Project.  With  such  a  history 
and  such  a  purpose,  would  one  expect  them  to  practice  uni¬ 
versal  toleration?  Such  a  course  would  have  been  at  once 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  all  they  had  come  to  promote. 
They  had  never  professed  to  believe  in  universal  tolerance. 
Scarcely  anybody  did.  Roger  Williams  was  one  in  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  even  he  was  sorely  perplexed  when  one  Gorton 
came  and  so  “vexed  and  madded  poor  Providence”  that  he 
had  to  be  forcibly  ejected. 

The  persecuting  policy  of  the  early  New  England  Puri¬ 
tans  was,  at  bottom,  a  policy  of  exclusion  of  elements  that 
would  defeat  their  Great  Project.  They  felt  that  they  had 
the  right  to  exclude.  The  theory  that  men  may  go  where 
they  please  and  teach  as  they  think  fit  was  no  part  of  Puri¬ 
tan  philosophy,  as  indeed  it  is  not  part  of  ours.  They  would 
have  been  glad  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  banishing,  if  they 
could  have  selected  those  who  should  come,  and  we  are  not 
in  position  to  criticize  this  policy.  But  when  people  got  in 
whose  presence  threatened  to  defeat  the  thing  they  had  come 
to  do,  was  it  strange  that  they  u.scd  the  kind  of  defence 
which  was  everywhere  regarded  necessary'? 

The  New  England  colonies  were  young,  small,  weak. 
Enemies  in  England  might  .so  influence  King  and  Council 
as  to  bring  ruin.  The  Indian  menace  \vas  always  in  mind. 
Everything  emphasized  the  need  of  union  and  order.  On 
their  assumptions,  with  their  ])urposes,  under  their  dif¬ 
ficulties,  in  the  mid.st  of  their  dangers,  how  could  the 
Puritans  allow  the  two  Brownes  to  go  on  with  the  Anglican 
worship  in  Salem  ?  It  was  dividing  the  little  town  into 
hostile  factions,  for  men  had  not  learned  to  disagree  on  re¬ 
ligion  and  agree  in  other  things.  And  how  soon  would  there 
be  “a  surpliced  priest  and — how  far  in  the  distance  would 
be  a  bishop,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  High  Commission 
Court?”  Deportation  back  to  England  was  a  lighter  pen¬ 
alty,  moreover,  than  Puritans  in  England  were  then  suffer¬ 
ing  for  conducting  Puritan  worship. 

Roger  Williams’  intense  and  defiant  individualism  had  al¬ 
ready  won  him  banishment  from  England.  In  his  day 
there  was  no  community  on  the  globe  where  he  could  have 
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lived.  There  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  start  a  new 
state.  We  of  this  day  can  appreciate  him  and  be  glad  that 
there  was  a  Rhode  Island  for  him,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  gotten  through  the  stress  of  our  war  regula¬ 
tions  in  1917  and  1918  without  landing  in  prison. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  if  she  were  living  today,  would 
probably  disrupt  as  many  churches  as  she  got  into.  It 
would  not  make  much  difference  to  the  state  now,  but  it  did 
then.  With  the  constitution  of  church  and  state  then  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Boston,  it  was  impracticable  to  allow  everybody 
liberty  to  start  a  faction. 

The  treatment  of  Quakers  cannot  be  justified,  but  the 
considerations  already  given  should  temper  our  resentment. 
It  should  be  known  too,  that  in  England  four  hundred  early 
Quakers  died  in  prison.  Stories  about  their  extravagant  be¬ 
havior  in  England,  behavior  which  Professor  Williston 
Walker  says  “would  have  aroused  police  interference  in 
any  age”,  preceded  the  Quakers  to  Massachusetts.  New 
England  feared  their  coming  as  it  would  the  plague.  A 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed.  The  treatment 
of  the  Quakers  is  thus  shown  not  to  be  wanton  and  unusual 
cruelty.  We  are  now  glad  that  there  was  a  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  a  Rhode  Island,  but  in  that  day  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  everywhere  was  that  Quakers  and  Baptists  had  no  real 
right  to  such  asylum. 

The  execution  of  witches  in  New  England  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  It  does  not  much  cheer  us  to  recall  that  it  was 
but  a  small,  rather  late,  sea-swell  after  an  awful  storm  of 
witch-killing,  but  it  does  clear  the  Puritan  of  peculiar  guilt. 
The  Papal  Inquisition,  the  administration  of  which  was  in 
1232  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominicans,  has  the 
dishonor  of  starting  the  frightful  craze.  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1484,  appointed  two  inquisitors  who  were  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  the  extermination  of  witchcraft,  which,  he  said,  was 
spreading  rapidly.  A  special  code  was  soon  ready  and 
thousands,  mostly  old  women,  were  tortured  and  burned. 
Protestants  would  be  glad  to  say.  were  it  only  true,  that  the 
R''foriT5ntion.  wherever  it  prevailed,  at  onee  Tuit  an  end  to 
all  this.  We  cannot  say  it.  The  seventeenth  century  saw 
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the  highest  fury  of  the  storm.  Scotland,  England,  Pro¬ 
testant  Germany,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  countries,  give 
sickening  totals  of  witch  executions.  After  the  seventeenth 
century  the  storm  abated.  Now  and  then  in  the  eighteenth 
century  an  old  woman  or  a  girl  in  her  teens  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  Mexico,  in  1877,  five  more  were  executed. 
Kurtz  closes  a  terrible  paragraph  with  this  statement,  “Al¬ 
together  since  the  issue  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  (1484)  there 
have  been  certainly  no  less  than  300,000  women  brought  to 
the  stake  as  witches.”  That  old  women  and  young  girls 
(especially  these)  do  actually  meet  with  the  devil  and  enter 
into  solemn  compact  to  sell  their  souls  to  him  forever,  if 
he  will  give  them  his  power  to  harm  whom  they  will,  and 
that  with  Satanic  ingenuity  and  power  such  persons  do  in¬ 
flict  injurj%  was  believed  not  only  by  common  folk,  but  by 
the  most  eminent  leaders  in  statesmanship,  religion  and 
learning.  There  were  exceptions,  but  theologians,  jurists, 
scholars  generally,  held  this  view.  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  condemned  witches  to  be  burned.  The  schol¬ 
arly  philosopher.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  reality  of  witchcraft  as  described  above.  These  two  were 
eminent  representatives  of  seventeenth  century  learning.  A 
whole  century  later  Sir  William  Blackstone,  whose  com¬ 
mentaries  law  students  use  today,  championed  the  same  be¬ 
lief.  Concede  too  that  the  trials  of  New  England  witches 
were  travesties  of  justice,  that  the  accused  had  to  prove  the 
negative,  that  the  judge  was  a  prosecutor,  that  evidence 
which  was  no  evidence  was  eagerly  admitted,  that  a  harsh 
cruelty  ruled  the  whole  procedure,  that  accusation  therefore 
amounted  to  conviction,  still  the  Puritans  are  not  proved 
guilty  beyond  the  rest  of  the  world  of  that  day.  For, 
while  in  Europe,  as  we  are  told,  court  procedure  may  have 
been  “more  regular”  in  witch  trials,  the  regularity  must 
have  meant  merely  a  more  systematic  handling  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  injustice,  for  trials  resulted  in  executions  no  less 
surely  in  Europe  than  in  New  England. 

The  Puritan  soon  came  to  believe  that  his  Great  Project 
was  destined  to  be  a  success.  He  always  had  had  faith  that, 
if  he  would  be  true  to  God,  God  would  be  true  to  him. 
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According  to  his  lights  he  was  trying  to  be  true  to  Grod’s 
will  in  building  the  Church-State,  and  as  he  saw  the 
thousands  coming  to  strengthen  the  colonies,  he  believed  that 
the  devil  was  becoming  greatly  alarmed.  This  seemed  to 
the  Puritan  the  reason  for  Satan’s  desperate  activity  in 
stirring  up  witchcraft,  heresy,  divisions,  jealousies,  Indian 
troubles.  In  all  this  the  Puritan  was  entirely  serious  and 
desperately  in  earnest.  He  chose  his  way  of  helping  the 
Lord  get  the  victory,  and,  in  his  day,  his  way  was  the  way 
of  all  but  the  few. 


THE  MORAVIANS  AND  THEIR  RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY 

By  Leslie  R.  Sovocol,  Th.  M.,  (Princeton) 

GRACEHAM,  MD. 

The  Moravian  Church 
NAME 

One  of  the  parodies  of  history  is  that  a  “nickname” 
should  have  fastened  itself  inescapably  to  the  oldest  of 
Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  in  existence.  The  very  first 
name  by  which  the  followers  of  John  Hus,  the  Bohemian 
reformer  were  known  was  a  “nickname.”  They  were  called 
“Picards”  a  Bohemian  name  for  an  order  of  French  Prot¬ 
estants  called  “Beg^hards”  who  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
practices  of  the  church  as  early  as  the  13th  Century.  This 
name  clunj?  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren  lonj?  after  they  had 
chosen  for  themselves  the  name  of  “Jednota  Bratska,”  or 
“Union  of  the  Brethren.”  This  name  translated  into  Latin, 
“U^nitas  Fratrum,”  became  the  official  title  of  this  ancient 
Bohemian  Protestant  Church.  It  migrht  have  been  called 
the  Bohemian  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Subsequently  when  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Unitas 
Fratrum,  who  had  been  driven  from  Bohemia  to  Poland, 
thence  to  Moravia,  and  had  finally  found  a  refuse  in  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  estate  of  Count  Lewis  Nicholas  von  Zinzendorf, 
at  Herrnhut,  they  came  to  be  called  “Moravians,”  from  the 
country  whence  they  had  migrated.  Their  name  clunj?  to 
them  since  their  renewal  of  the  Ancient  evangelical  brother¬ 
hood,  although  in  Germany  the  church  is  called  “The 
Bruederkirche.  ”  Efforts  have  been  made  to  change  the 
name  “Moravian”  to  some  more  popular  title,  but  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  evangelistic,  and  educational  ideals  of  the  church 
have  ffiven  the  name  “Moravian”  a  regard  amonj?  evangelical 
churches,  for  which  no  other  name  can  be  substituted.  If 
the  name  “Moravian”  is  less  known  than  it  should  be,  it  re¬ 
mains  for  present  and  future  jrenerations  to  inscribe  its  most 
cherished  traditions  on  the  scroll  of  Universal  thoujyht,  and 
to  clothe  it  with  an  unprecedented  recofjnition.* 

*  Albright — The  Story  of  the  Moravian  Congregation  at  Ymk, 
Penna.  1927.  Page  1-2. 
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ORIGIN 

The  Unitas  Fratrum  owes  its  existence  directly  to  the 
teachings  of  John  Hus,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  and  Pastor  of  The  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague. 
The  Czechs  and  Slavs  were  always  a  religious  and  simple 
hearted  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  9th  Century  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Moravia  were  converted  to  Christianity  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  labors 
of  its  two  illustrious  missionaries,  Cyril  and  Methodius. 
They  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  and  introduced 
a  national  ritual.  Hence  Bohemia  and  Moravia  gradually 
fell  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Rome. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  under  the  wise 
dominion  of  Charles  the  First,  of  Bohemia,  the  country  rose 
to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  political  and  religious  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe.  The  University  of  Prague  founded  in  1348, 
became  the  educational  hub  of  the  Continent.  Under  the 
preaching  of  such  men  as  Conrad  of  Waldhausen  and  Milic 
of  Kremsier,  in  Moravia,  a  desire  for  religious  reform  was 
aroused.  The  sermons  and  teachings  of  John  Wyclif  in 
England  occasioned  especial  inspiration  to  Hus  for  the 
kindling  of  refonn  propaganda  in  Bohemia.  The  reform 
movement  in  France  under  Peter  Waldo  gave  added  impetus 
to  the  Bohemian  Reformation  and  the  development  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum. 

The  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  being  under  Rome  protest¬ 
ed  against  some  of  its  claims,  and  i*esisted  more  or  less  its 
spiritual  tyranny.  Such  opposition  also  lead  to  the  Bohem¬ 
ian  Reformation  of  which  John  Hus,  born  July  6,  1369, 
was  the  distinguished  leader.  The  Church  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  before  which  he  appeared  to  plead  his  cause,  broke 
the  pledge  of  personal  safety  which  had  been  given  him  and 
condemned  him  to  the  .stake.  He  suffered  martyrdom  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1415.  The  reformation  begun  by  him,  was 
carried  on  by  his  followers  even  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  Hussite  war  which  resulted  and  continued  for  twenty- 
years,  was  not  a  combat  of  churches;  it  was  a  movement 
for  religious  tolerance  within  the  church.  The  final  triumph 
of  the  Papacy  did  not  mean  that  the  courage  of  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  patriots,  under  the  fearless  leadei’ship,  first  of  Ziska, 
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and  then  of  the  Hussite  priest  Prokop,  was  spent  in  vain. 
It  was  a  victorious  defeat  for  it  resulted  ultimately  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

The  patriots,  undaunted,  secured  the  election  of  George 
Podiebrad  as  King  of  Bohemia,  and  incidentally  the  first 
protestant  king  of  Europe.  The  Archbishop  of  Rome  in 
Prague  at  this  time  was  Rockycana,  a  Utraquist,  who  while 
weak  and  selfish,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  move¬ 
ment,  and  tolerant.  The  real  leaders  of  the  people  during 
that  period  were  Gregory,  the  young  and  talented  nephew 
of  Rockycana,  and  Peter  Chelcicky  a  devout  and  aggressive 
lay  preacher.  An  earnest  group  of  students  and  peasants 
followed  their  teachings,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Brethren.  They  appealed  to  King  George  for 
an  asylum,  and  inviolable  shelter  from  arrest  or  punishment, 
where  they  might  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  religious  con¬ 
victions  without  political  interference. 

ORGANIZATION 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  Hus  arose  the  Moravian  Church.  In 
the  heart  of  the  Barony  of  Senftenberg  an  estate  of  King 
George  located  in  the  Chlum  Mountains  near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  about  100  miles  from  Prague,  nestled 
the  little  village  of  Lititz.  This  was  60  years  before  Luther 
began  his  reformation,  and  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Anglican  Church,  from  which  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
are  descended,  was  fully  established.  The  Moravian  Church 
is,  therefore,  by  far  the  oldest  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
that  exists.! 

The  Priest  of  Senftenberg,  Michael  Bradiacius,  who  soon 
cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  welcomed  them  and  became  one  of 
their  leaders.  They  designated  twenty-eight  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  serv^e  as  Elders  (later  the  number  was  increased  to 
thirty-five)  three  of  the  number  being  priests.  They  de¬ 
termined  among  themselves  to  be  governed  by  no  other 
law  than  the  law  of  Christ.  Their  motive  was  not  to  incite 
absolute  separatism,  but  to  form  within  the  Church  of 
Rome  a  true  Apostolic  Church. 

t  de  Schweinitz,  Schultze,  Hamilton — The  Moravians  and 
Their  Faith.  Revised,  1930.  Page  4. 
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Their  confidence  in  the  priests  of  Rome  had  been  bitterly 
shaken,  so  they  desired  their  own  ordained  Ministry,  settled 
by  the  lot.  Accordingly  Matthias,  Thomas  and  Elias  of 
Kunwald  were  ordained  by  an  old  Waldensian  priest,  at 
the  synod  of  Lhota;  an  episcopacy  was  deemed  essential. 
They  insisted  on  a  ministry  that  would  conform  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  the  usages  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Michael 
Bradacius,  the  old  Waldensian  priest,  and  a  Roman  Priest, 
who  had  been  consorting  with  the  Brethren,  were  appointed 
to  receive  espiscopal  ordination.  They  were  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Stephen  and  another  Moravian  Waldensian  bishop, 
whose  name  is  unknown.  This  was  in  1467. 

As  early  as  1424  when  the  persecutions  of  the  Wal- 
densians  in  Prance  became  bitter,  they  began  migrations  to 
Bohemia  in  the  hope  of  securing  both  an  asylum  and  a 
recognized  relationship  with  the  Hussites.  By  the  year  1480 
a  union  of  the  Waldensians  and  Brethren  was  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  Among  the  Waldensians  who  had  found  a  refuge  in 
Bohemia  were  the  Nitschmanns. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  {MORAVIANS) 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  National  Church 
(IJtraquist)  persecuted  the  Moravians  with  fire  and  sword. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1609  that  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren 
obtained  a  legally  secure  status  by  being  recognized  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Country.  The  first  general  persecution 
broke  out  in  1461 ;  the  second  in  1468 ;  the  third  in  1508. 
The  Brethren  “had  trial  of  cruel  moekings,  and  scourgings. ” 
They  held  their  public  services  and  their  synods  at  night,  in 
dense  solitudes,  around  fires,  under  the  stariy  canopy  of 
heaven.  They  were  tortured  on  the  rack  and  burned  at 
the  stake.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  however  the  seed 
of  the  Church. 

When  Martin  Luther  began  his  reformation  in  1517,  the 
Brethren  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  constituted  a  Church  of 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  numbering  at  least  200,- 
000  members,  counting  over  400  parishes;  using  a  hymn 
book  and  catechism  of  its  own,  proclaiming  its  doctrines  in 
a  confession  of  faith,  employing  two  printing  presses,  and 
scattering  Bohemian  Bibles  broadcast  through  the  land.If 

H  de  Schweinitz,  Schultze,  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  P.  5-6. 
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In  the  course  of  time  a  friendly  correspondence  was  opened 
with  the  Reformers  both  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

The  fourth  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  1547,  led  to  the 
spread  of  the  Brethren’s  Church  to  Poland,  where  it  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  1557,  its  Polish  parishes  were  constituted 
a  distinct  ecclesiastical  province.  Hence  the  Uiiitas  Pratrum 
was  now  divided  into  three  such  Provinces;  namely,  the 
Bohemian,  the  Moravian,  and  the  Polish,  and  increased  more 
than  ever,  founding  colleges  and  .seminaries,  translating  the 
Bi])le  from  the  original  into  Bohemian,  and  sending  forth 
many  other  important  works.  Religious  liberty  having  been 
proclaimed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  1609,  it  became  one 
of  the  legally  acknowledged  churches  of  these  lands,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  a  very  powerful  influence  in  national  affairs. 

In  the  early  i)art  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  however, 
after  the  Bohemian  Protestants  had  been  defeated  at  the 
Battle  of  White  Mountain,  in  1620,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  inaugurated  the  so-called  Counter-reformation  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  crushing  evangelical  religion  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  This  end  was  accomplished  in  1627.  Only  a 
hidden  seed  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethien  remained  in 
these  lands;  the  majority  of  its  members  as  well  as  other 
protestants  were  driven  into  exile. 

The  Polish  Province  of  the  Unitas  Pratrum  now  awjuired 
special  importance.  Here  a  new  centre  of  its  beneficent 
activity  was  establLshed  at  Lissa.  A  number  of  Parishes  of 
refugees  were  also  organized  in  Hungary yet  the  Brethren 
hoped  and  prayed  for  a  return  to  their  native  land.  But 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  excluded  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
from  the  benefits  of  the  religious  liberty  which  was  else¬ 
where  established;  and,  in  1656,  Lissa  was  sacked  and  burn¬ 
ed  in  a  war  which  broke  out  between  Poland  and  Sweden. 
The  ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  Church  having  thus  been 
destroyed,  its  parishes  were  gi*adually  ab.sorbed  by  other 
Protestant  bodies,  especially  by  the  Reformed  Church.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  the  Unitas  Pratrum  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  visible  organization. 
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Its  hidden  seed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  however,  re¬ 
mained,  and  its  illustrious  bishop,  John  Amos  Commenius, 
filled  with  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  its  future  renewal, 
republished  its  history,  confession,  and  discipline,  commend¬ 
ed  its  future  members  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  took 
steps  to  perpetuate  its  episcopate.  Hence  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  clergymen  who  at  the  same  time  served  parishes 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  consecrated  bishops  of  the 
Cnitas  Fratrum.  that  the  succession  might  not  die  out. 

In  1707,  George  Jaeschke,  an  aged  patriarch  of  Moravia, 
descended  from  the  Brethren,  spoke  on  his  death-bed  with 
great  assuraiice  of  the  speedy  renewal  of  their  Church,  and 
fifteen  years  later  two  of  his  grandsons,  Augustine  and 
Jacob  Neisser,  with  their  families,  followed  Christian  David, 
‘‘the  servant  of  the  Lord,”  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
I)romoting  a  revival  of  religion  in  certain  Moravian  villages, 
to  Saxony,  where  on  the  17  of  June,  1722,  they  began  to 
build  the  town  of  Herrnhut,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zin- 
z(‘ndorf,  who  had  offered  them  an  asylum.§ 

Herrnhut  soon  became  the  ral lying-place  for  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Brethren,  several  hundred  of  them  emigi’at- 
ing  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Not  only  did  relatives  of 
the  fii'st  settlei-s  continue  to  come  to  Herrnhut,  but  Schwenk- 
felders,  Ana-Baptists  and  others  found  an  asylum  with  the 
Moravians.  They  introduced  their  ancient  discipline  handed 
down  by  Comenius,  and  to  them,  in  1735,  their  venerable 
episcopate  was  transmitted  from  its  surving  representative, 
Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski  and  Christian  Sitkovius. 

The  development  which  now  began,  was,  however,  differ¬ 
ent  in  some  respects  from  that  of  former  times.  Count 
Zinzendorf  himself  became  the  leading  bishop  of  the  re¬ 
suscitated  Church,  and  he  strove  to  build  it  up  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  State  Church,  in  the  communion  of  which  he  had  been 
born  and  to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached.  In  carrying 
out  this  principle  he  did  not  allow  the  renewed  Unitas 
Fratrum  to  expand  as  other  Churches  expand,  but  estab- 


§de  Schweinitz,  Schultze,  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  P.  8. 
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lished  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britian,  and 
in  America,  exclusively  Moravian  settlements,  from  which 
the  follies  and  temptations  of  the  world  were  shut  out,  and 
in  which  was  fostered  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  life. 

Dr.  George  Park  Fisher] |  speaks  of  the  Moravians  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  In  1740,  the  Morvians  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  founded  three  towns  of  which  Bethlehem  is  the  best 
known  (Nazareth  and  Lititz  are  the  other  two).  They 
established  another  centre  in  Salem,  North  Carolina.  Since 
1844,  the  rule  excluding  non-Moravians  from  their  towns 
has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  America.  The  three  houses 
for  the  unmarried — ^the  brothers’,  the  sisters’,  and  the 
widows’  houses — no  longer  exist  in  this  country.  The  episco¬ 
pal  system  is  not  diocesan.  The  Bishops  are  exclusively 
empowered  to  ordain.  The  Moravian  worship  is  liturgical.” 

MISSIONS 

While  fostering  this  spiritual  life,  its  members  did  not 
remain  idle,  but  undertook  such  extensive  missions  in 
heathen  lands,  that  by  common  consent,  the  Moravians  are 
recognized  as  the  standardbearers  in  this  work.  Missions 
were  established  in  the  West  Indies  in  1732 ;  Africa  in  1736 ; 
Surinam  in  1738;  North  American  Indians,  1740;  Labrador 
in  1771 ;  Nicaragua,  1849  ;*  Tibel,  1853 ;  Alaska  in  1885. 
tThere  are  two  Homes  for  Lepers: — “Jesus  Help”  just  out¬ 
side  of  Jerusalem  in  Palestine  and  “Bethesda”  at  Groot 
Chatillon  in  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam.)  Five  deaconesses 
are  employed  in  each.  At  the  last  report  there  were  twenty- 
six  patients  in  the  Jerusalem  Home.  In  Bethesda  sixty-six 
patients  are  cared  for. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia  the  congregations  are  grouped  into 
six  parishes,  but  these  are  what  we  would  call  twelve  con¬ 
gregations,  from  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
preaching  places  are  served.  Four  orphanages  are  main- 

II  History  of  The  Christian  Church,.  1923,  P.  579. 

*  On  March  31,  1931  Reverend  Karl  Breprenzer  was  Tnnrdorod 
by  Pedro  Blandon,  the  bandit  leader  of  the  Logtown  Massacre, 
who  in  turn  was  slain  by  Americans.  Reverend  Bregenzer  was  u 
good  student  of  the  Mosquito  language  spoken  by  a  section  of 
the  natives  of  Nicaragua. 

tText  Book  of  The  Moravian  Church.  P.  230. 
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tained.  There  is  an  orphanage  in  Alaska.  A  large  mission 
boat  is  the  property  of  the  Church  there. 

Radio  broadcasting  and  receiving  sets  have  been  built  by 
the  missionaries  and  thus  communication  among  them  is 
much  enhanced.  A  code  sending  set  has  been  built  in  the 
Physics  laboratory  of  the  Moravian  College  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  send  to  Alaska  on  short  wave  lengths,  after 
being  relayed  from  California  or  Washington  State.  One 
missionary  in  Alaska  has  built  a  code  receiving  and  sending 
radio  set,  so  that  in  the  near  future  the  •Provincial  Elders 
Conference  will  have  speedy  communication  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Greenland,  Fairfield,  Canada,  and  North  Queens¬ 
land,  established  in  1732,  1792  and  1890  respectively,  have 
been  transferred  to  other  churches,  t  There  were  nine  un¬ 
successful  Missions:  Lapland,  1834;  Guinea  Coast,  1736; 
Ceylon,  1738 ;  Algiers,  1739 ;  Persia,  1747 ;  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  1752;  East  Indies,  1749;  Kalmuch  Tartars,  1815; 
Cherokee  Indians,  1740.  All  of  these  missions  were  in 
progress  for  a  while.  The  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  missions 
continued  for  thirty  years;  the  East  Indies,  thirty-six 
years;  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years. 

Still  the  Moravians  can  truly  affirm,  as  does  the  British 
Empire  concerning  her  possessions,  “The  sun  never  sets 
on  Moravian  Missions.” 

Fisher®  truly  avers,  “Incited  by  the  .story  of  the  .suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  negroes  at  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  the  patient,  though  unsucce.ssful  efforts  of  Hans  Egede, 
a  Norwegian  pastor,  in  Greenland,  Zinzendorf  and  the 
Brethren  determined  in  1732  to  send  two  of  their  number 
to  each  country.  Before  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed, 
eighteen  missionaries  had  gone  forth  almost  without  purse 
or  wallet,  from  Herrnhut  (The  Lord’s  Watch)  to  plant 
stations  in  various  lands,  and  to  gather  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  abroad  which  should  far  outnumber  that  at  home.” 

t  Hamilton,  Moravian  Bicentenary  Pamphlets,  No.  Ill,  The 
Missionary  Enterprise  of  the  Unity.  1922.  P.  78. 

“  Op.  cit.  P.  586. 

♦  The  P.  E.  C.  is  the  governing  body  of  the  church.  It  is 
comx>osed  of  three  men.  Their  office  is  located  in  Bethlehem. 
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Herrnhut  had  already  been  preparing  for  missionary 
service.  Hence  when  the  call  came,  volunteers  were  forth¬ 
coming.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  August  21,  1732,  that 
Leonard  Dober,  the  potter,  and  David  Nitsehinann,  the 
carpenter,  set  out  in  response  to  the  first  of  these  calls.  Each 
with  one  ducat  in  his  pocket  and  three  thaler  in  common 
as  their  whole  financial  furnishing — in  all  less  than  $5 — 
they  start  on  foot  for  Copenhagen  in  the  confidence  of 
faith.  It  will  take  them  twenty-six  days  to  go  to 
the  Danish  capital.  On  their  way  most  whom  they  meet 
will  laugh  at  them,  some  express  pity,  a  few,  a  very  few, 
understand  them ;  missions  have  scarcely  been  heard  of. 
When  they  reach  Copenhagen,  they  will  have  some  4,000 
miles  to  travel  in  a  small,  comfortless  sailing  craft. 

The  Herrnhut  behind  them  numbers  about  500  men, 
women  and  children — poor  people,  most  of  them  exiles 
from  their  homeland,  Moravia,  on  account  of  the  faith. 
When  they  get  to  St.  Thomas  twelve  days  before  Christmas, 
they  will  be  able  to  count  on  no  salary — must  shift  for 
themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  their  purpose  to  “preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,”  even  though  to  do  this  they  must  be 
come  slaves.  Bishop  Hamilton,  a  Moravian  Church  historian 
and  an  authority  on  Moravian  Missions,!  avers  that  it  was 
up  till  the  thirties  of  the  last  century  that  the  missionaries 
were  self-supporting. 

§Dr.  Grenfell  of  the  Deep  Sea  Mission  has  publicly 
testified  that  the  heathen  Eskimos  along  the  inclement 
coast  of  Labrador  would  long  ago  have  become  extinct, 
wei’C  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the «  Moravian  Missions 
there ! 

The  “Soeity  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen”  was  organized  in  1745 
and  incorporated  in  1788,  is  the  oldest  incorporated  Prot¬ 
estant  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  also  the  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Moravian  Auxiliary  society  in  London,  Eng- 


t  Lecture — Moravian  Theo.  Seminary. 

§  Hamilton,  Moravian  Bicentenary  Pamphlets,  No.  111.  The 
Missionary  enterprise.  1922.  P.  59. 
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land,  i  George  Washington  wrote  an  appreciative  letter 
when  informed  of  this  society. 

The  Moravians  established  many  schools  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  not  of  their  communion,  and  began  the  so-called  Dias¬ 
pora  or  Inner  Mission  among  nominal  members  of  the 
State  Churches  of  Europe.  This  Mission  has  in  view  their 
conversion  and  edification  without  drawing  them  away 
from  their  own  communion,  and  at  present  numbers  many 
more  members  than  are  within  the  immediate  fellowship 
of  the  Moravian  church  on  the  Continent. 

The  exclusive  system  continued  in  Germany  till  the 
World  War  in  a  modified  form;  in  Britain,  also,  there  are 
a  few  Moravian  settlements;  but  in  America  this  policy 
has  been  given  up.  The  last  vestige  of  it  disappeared  in 
1856.  In  the  following  year,  at  a  General  Synod  held  in 
Hermhut,  the  constitution  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was 
remodeled,  the  new  developments  being  completed  at  the 
General  Synod  of  1899.  It  now  consists  of  four  Provinces, 
the  Continental,  the  British,  and  the  American,  North  and 
South,  which  are  united  as  one  body  in  regard  to  doc¬ 
trine,  ritual,  discipline,  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and 
the  Bohemian-Moravian  mission  —  an  enterprise  begun  in 
the  ancient  seats  of  the  Brethren  in  1870.  Otherwise,  how¬ 
ever,  each  Province  is  free  to  develop  as  God  may  show  it 
the  way. 

Since  this  change  of  polity  the  American  Provinces  have 
increased  rapidly,  the  number  of  their  churches  and  mem¬ 
bers  being  now  more  than  fivefold  what  it  was  in  1850. 

The  united  membei’ship  of  the  ^Moravian  Church  in 
Christian  lands  is  58,932.  In  the  congregations  gathered 
from  among  the  heathen  120,236.  The  affiliated  societies 
on  the  Continent  about  70,000.  Thus  the  total  number  of 
those  in  fellowship  with  the  Moravian  Church  was  249,168. 
They  now  carry  on  the  work  of  Church  extension  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  religious  denominations  of  our 
country,  and  still  devote  themselves  particularly  to  the 
education  of  the  young  in  schools  located  at  Bethlehem 
and  Lititz,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Winston-Salem,  North 

t  W.  Schwarze,  Moravian  Bicentenary  Pamphlets,  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Section  of  The  Unity.  1922.  P.  112. 
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Carolina,  as  well  as  in  the  Moravian  Collejye  and  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  and  also  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  and 
College  for  Women,  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
College  for  Women  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Each  Province  has  a  SjTiod  of  its  own  and  a  Provincial 
Executive  Board,  elected  by  the  Synod.  This  Board  ad¬ 
ministers  the  affairs  of  the  Province  and  appoints  the  min¬ 
isters  to  the  various  congregations.  The  American  provin¬ 
cial  constitution  also  provides  for  local  home  rule  through 
subdivision  into  districts.  The  Executive  Boards  of  the 
four  Provinces  together  with  the  Mission  Board  constitute 
the  Directing  Board  of  the  Unity.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  a  General  Synod  convenes  every  ten  years,  consti¬ 
tuted  of  elected  delegates  of  the  Provinces  and  certain 
ex-officio  members,  the  Mission  Fields  also  having  their 
representatives.  This  General  Synod  takes  cognizance  of 
the  life,  doctrine  and  activity  of  the  entire  Unitas  Fratrum. 
and  elects  the  Mission  Board,  constituted  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  Province  and  of  the  Missions.  The  Moravian 
Church  is,  therefore,  the  only  Protestant  Church  which 
forms  one  organic  whole  throughout  the  world.  Since  the 
World  War  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  General  Synod 
to  convene  until  May,  1931.  That  war  also  rendered  nec¬ 
essary  the  decentralization  of  the  administration  of  the 
Missions,  the  American  Churches  North  and  South  taking 
over  the  complete  care  of  those  in  Alaska,  and  California 
(Indian)  and  in  Central  America.  This  missionarj’^  execu¬ 
tive  in  America  is  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  (Bethlehem,  Pa.)  chartered 
in  1787.  At  the  same  time  financial  aid  is  given  by  the 
American  Churches  to  Moravian  Missions  elsewhere  than 
in  the  specific  fields  assigned  to  them  and  also  to  Moravian 
religious  and  charitable  undertakings  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  a  complete  ritual,  including 
services  for  the  Lord’s  Day  and  other  forms,  but  allows 
of  free  prayer  in  public  worship;  perpetuates  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry,  namely,  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons;  observes  the  Christian  Year  and  the  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Church;  admits  new  converts  by  the  rite  of 
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confirmation;  receives  members  of  other  evangelical  Church¬ 
es  by  certificate;  encourages  lay  work;  and  exercises  a 
strict  discipline,  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of 
Scripture  and  the  example  of  its  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
fathers. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  Moravian  Church  has  many  publications,  and  many 
interesting  books  have  been  written  by  its  able  writers,  such 
as  4 

Moravian  Customs  and  Other  Matter's  of  Interest — E.  H. 
Stocker,  Ph.D. 

World  Wide  Moravian  Missions — Adolf  Schultz  and  S.  H. 
Capp. 

History  of  the  Moravian  Church — Edmund  de  Schwein- 
itz,  S.T.D. 

History  of  the  Moravian  Church  During  the  ISth  and 
l^th  Centuries — ^Rt.  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

Christian  Doctrine  and  Systematic  Theology — Augustus 
Schuetze,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

Funeral  Chorals  of  the  Mora/vian  Church — ^Miss  Adelaid 
Fries,  M.A. 

History  of  the  Missions  in  Southern  Califomia — Edmund 
de  S.  Brunner,  Ph.D. 

Moravian  Missions  among  Southern  Indian  Tribes — ^Rev. 
Edmund  Schwarze,  Ph.D. 

The  Bicentenarif  Pamphlets;  John  Hus,  The  Martyr  of 
Bohemia — W.  N.  Schwarze,  Ph.D. 

Where  Polar  Ice  Begins  on  Moravian  Missions  in  Alaska 
S.  H.  Gapp,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

An  Eskimo  Village — J.  Hutton,  M.A. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisherger — ^Edmund  de 
Schweinitz,  S.T.D. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Moravian  Church  are: 

The  Moravian, 

The  Moravian  Missionary, 

t  A  complete  list  of  Moravian  Publications  may  be  found 
in  the  Text  Book  of  The  Moravian  Church.  P.  244-246. 
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The  Wachovia  Moravian, 

Der  Bruder  Botschafter, 

The  Mora/vian  Messenger  (a  British  monthly), 

Periodical  Accounts  (British  Official  Missionary  Annual), 

Proceedings  of  the  S.  P.  G. 

There  are  thirteen  German  publications. 

MODERN  MORAVIAN  THEOLOGY* 

The  Moravian  Church  adopted  the  following  principles 
as  the  basis  of  their  union. 

1.  The  Bible  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

2.  Public  woi*ship  is  to  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  model  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

3.  The  Holy  Communion  is  to  be  received  in  faith,  to 
be  doctrinally  defined  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and 
e-'^  ry  human  explanation  of  that  language  is  to  be  avoided. 

4.  Godly  Christian  life  is  essential  as  an  evidence  of  sav¬ 
ing  faith,  and  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  dogmatic 
formulation  of  creed  in  all  details,  and  so  is  to  be  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  all. 

The  cardinal  points  of  Moravian  teaching  are  those  which 
are  held  in  common  by  all  evangelical  Churches.  The  Mo¬ 
ravians  never  sought  to  invent  a  new  system  of  doctrines; 
they  did  not  wish  to  add  another  dissenting  creed  to  the 
many  “orthodox”  creeds  already  in  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  they  considered  it  their  special  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  true  Christians,  in  whatever  denomination 
they  might  be,  to  the  fact  that  we  “know  but  in  part,” 
and  to  testify  to  the  divided  Churches  of  Protestantism: 
‘  ‘  But  one  thing  is  needful,  ’  ’  namely,  to  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  to  live  to  His  glory. 

Accordingly,  the  Moravian  Church  has  never  issued  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  the  sense  of  a  regular  denominational 
creed,  strictly  defining  what  the  members  of  the  Church  are 
bound  to  believe  in  regard  to  every  disputed  point  in  re- 

♦  Schultze,  Christian  Doctrine  and  Systematic  Theology.  1914. 
For  Complete  Moravian  Theology. 
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ligion,  and  condemning  such  as  do  not  hold  to  these  doc¬ 
trines.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  regard  to  such  teach¬ 
ings  as  are  perfectly  plain  and  sure,  the  Moravian  Church 
has  never  hesitated  to  take  a  firm  and  unwavering  stand, 
and  to  confess  its  faith  before  friends  and  enemies. 

The  Moravians  believe  in  only  one  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  Earth,  almighty  and  allwise,  holy  and  merciful.  Who 
has  revealed  Himself  to  mankind  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
the  triune  God,,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  they  hold  to  be  the  inspired  Word 
of  God  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

They  believe  that  man  was  created  “good,”  but  that  since 
the  fall  of  Adam  all  men  have  become  defiled  and  sinful, 
being  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  and  therefore 
utterly  unable  to  deliver  themselves  from  misery  and  sin 
and  to  return  to  communion  with  God. 

They  believe  that,  in  His  great  mercy,  God  from  all 
eternity  formed  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of  man,  because  He 
“will  have  all  men  to  be  saved;”  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  Who  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Who  therefore  was  true  God 
and  true  man  in  one  person,  came  into  the  world  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  salvation ;  and  that  He,  by  His  Holy  life, 
sufferings,  and  death  on  the  cross  redeemed  us  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  enables  us  to  become  children 
of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven. 

They  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  ascended 
into  heaven  and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  but 
that  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  invisibly  with  us  always,  and 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  rules  His  spiritual  kingdom,  the 
Church,  as  the  absolute  sovereign  and  King  of  his  people. 

They  believe  that  all  that  is  required  on  our  part,  in  order 
to  be  saved,  is  not  to  resist  the  divine  call  addre.ssed  to  us 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  by  the  inner 
testimony  of  the  Spirit,  but  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  our 
misery  and  guilt  and  penitently  to  throw  ourselves  in  faith 
into  tho  arms  of  our  Saviour,  Who  is  ready  to  forgive  our 
sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 
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They  hold  that  all  who  have  obtained  the  i'orj^iveiicss  of 
sins,  have  also  received  a  divine  power  to  overcome  sin,  and 
that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  as  well  as  the  hij^h  privilege,  of 
every  believer,  to  follow  holiness  and  to  manifest  faith  by 
love  and  good  works.  They  hold  that  prayer  is  the  all-  im¬ 
portant  means  of  grace  and  the  channel  through  which  every 
divine  blessing  Hows;  but  they  also  hold  that  Christians 
should  make  the  best  use  of  the  other  means  of  grace  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  the  study  of  God’s 
Word,  public  worship,  especially  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  and  discipline,  and,  above  all,  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ments; — Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  which  two  they 
now  hold,  A  white  surplice  is  now  worn  by  all  ministers 
who  serve  the  Communion  and  administer  Baptism. 

They  hold  that  baptism  is  a  sacred  rite,  by  which  under 
the  emblem  of  water,  we  receive  a  pledge  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  admission  into  the  covenant  of  God  through  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  children  also  may  be  baptized  as 
a  sign  and  pledge  to  them  of  the  promise  of  Christ  that 
their ’s  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

They  hold  that  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  the  believer  receives 
a  divine  seal  of  the  covenant  which  was  ratified  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  and  that  he  is  thereby  drawn  into  the  intimate 
communion  with  the  Saviour. 

They  believe  in  a  conscious  existence  of  every  individual 
soul  after  death  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They 
believe  that  Christ  will  come  again  to  this  earth  visibly  with 
great  glorj',  in  order  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  and 
to  establish  His  kingdom  of  glory;  and  thej"  believe  that 
those  who  are  Christ’s  will  then  enter  the  eternal  bliss,  but 
those  who  are  not  His  will  be  condemned. 

In  all  these  essential  doctrines  the  Moravians  know  them¬ 
selves  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Churches. 

But  concerning  certain  “mysteries”  of  Scriptures,  .such 
as  the  Trinity,  Predestination,  the  Sacraments,  the  method 
of  Regeneration,  or  concerning  certain  minor  and  disputed 
points,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  contention  and  division 
among  many  Christian  denominations,  the  Moravians  never 
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thought  it  ri"ht  to  set  up  definitions  which  should  bind  the 
conscience. 

They  were  never  fond  of  doj^matiziii",  nor  inclined  to  dis¬ 
cover  heresies..  The  yoke  that  was  too  heavy  for  the  fathers 
they  were  not  willin"  to  lay  on  the  necks  of  the  children. 
Nor  do  they  think  that  external  forms,  customs  and  re"ul- 
lations,  or  even  a  form  of  church-government  can  never  be 
chan{?cd.  They  have  always  held  to  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul:  “I  count  all  thin"s  to  lx*  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledj?e  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord. — Let  us  therefore, 
as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus  minded:  and  if  in  any- 
thinj?  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  this  also  shall  (Jod  reveal  unto 
you”  (Phil.  3:8,  15).  “For  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thinf?  amonj?  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified” 
(1  Cor.  2:2).  They  have  always  found  the  ^reat  and  mani¬ 
fest  facts  of  Revelation,  and  especially  the  Gospel  of  the 
crucified  Saviour,  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  human  study,  to 
kindle  all  zeal,  to  inspire  men’s  utmost  efforts  in  external 
activity  and  spiritual  attainment. 

Accordingly,  the  Moravian  Church  has  ever  maintained 
and  practically  exhibited  the  position  of  a  true  Union 
Church.  On  the  one  hand  they  have  always  been  ready  to 
cooperate  with  other  evangelical  believers  in  efforts  at 
church  federation  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Brethren’s  Unity  is  itself  a  Christian  Church  in  which 
not  only  individual  believers  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed, 
Anglican,  Methodist  or  other  persuasions  can  meet  as  on 
common  ground,  but  which,  also,  as  a  Church,  labors  in 
particular  for  inner  and  spiritual  fulfilment  of  the  high 
priestly  prayer  of  our  Saviour  with  regard  to  the  members 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  in  all  denominations:  “That 
they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and 
I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us”  (John  17:21). 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  Moravians  to  grow  in  all  spiritual  knowledge. 
As  individuals,  and  as  a  Church,  they  seek  to  grasp  the 
mysteries  of  the  gospel;  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief;  and  to  understand  the  whole  sum  of  divine 
truths  revealed  to  man. 
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Moravian  theology  derives  its  characteristic  features  from 
the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  addition  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  upon  which  the  churches  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  were  mainly  based.  Its  chief  endeavor  is  to  point 
out  the  essential  unity  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  and  to 
show  the  all-importance  of  a  living  and  personal  communion 
with  our  Saviour.  “For  in  Christ  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision;  but  faith  working 
through  love’^  (Gal.  5:6).  “He  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath 
the  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the 
life”  (1  John  5:12). 

Moravian  teaching  most  prominently  upholds  the  truth 
that  Christ  not  only  died,  but  that  he  also  lived,  and  still 
lives  for  us,  and  that  His  holy  life  on  earth  was  meritorious 
for  us,  and  is  our  model  and  encouragement;  it  sets  forth 
the  Divine  Son  of  Man  as  a  living  Saviour  and  Brother;  it 
affirms  that  love  to  Him  is  the  controlling  motive  and  touch¬ 
stone  of  religious  experience,  and  that  the  serving  of  Him 
must  be  a  matter  of  daily  effort  and  practice. 

The  Moravians  never  admit  that  it  is  immaterial  what 
a  man  believes;  but  they  hold  that  it  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  have  Christ  in  the  heart,  and  to  live  a  life  of 
faith  in,  and  love  to  Him,  than  to  be  irreproachably  correct 
in  theoretical  adherence  to  an  elaborate  confession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  man.  They  have  been  taught  by 
the  experience  of  their  own  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  history 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  to  call  no  man  Master 
whether  he  be  Luther  or  Zinzendorf,  Calvin  or  Wesley,  but 
to  accept  and  acknowledge  Christ  and  Him  alone  as  their 
guide  and  master.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  also 
believe  that  Christians  must  be  subject  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  seek  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country  wherein 
they  dwell ;  that  it  is  good  to  have  a  regular  form  of  church 
government,  to  which  a  faithful  obedience  is  due;  and  that 
a  strict  church-discipline  administered  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles  belongs  to  those  things  without 
which  a  church  of  Christ  can  never  attain  to  true  prosperity. 

Finally,  the  Moravian  Church  has  always  recognized  the 
necessity  of  a  general  participation  of  all  her  members  in 
bearing  the  burdens,  and  doing  the  work,  of  the  Chui’ch. 
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Every  Moravian,  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  is  expected 
to  be  a  co-worker  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  Christ’s 
kingdom;  each  in  his  own  degree  and  manner  is  to  regard 
his  ordinary  employment  and  business  as  a  means  of  per¬ 
forming  a  ministry  for  Christ.  In  short:  “Christ,  all  and 
in  all.”  “The  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,”  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  that  the  Moravians  believe. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.D.,LH.D.  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  Doctrinal  Statement*  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
America  for  the  General  Synod  convened  at  Hermhut,  Sax¬ 
ony,  May  28,  1931.  “Christ  and  Him  Crucified”  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Moravian  Church.  They  believe  in: 

1.  God  Almighty,  Creator,  Ruler  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe. 

2.  That  man  through  sin  against  God  has  become  per¬ 
verted  and  has  forefeited  God’s  favor. 

3.  That  God  in  His  boundless  love  took  pity  on  man  and 
provided  a  way  of  reconciliation  and  of  full  restoration. 

4.  That  God  through  men  whom  He  inspired  disclosed 
Himself,  His  will  and  His  love,  and  caused  these  self-dis¬ 
closures  to  be  preserved  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

5.  That  in  these  self-disclosures  He  revealed  Himself  as 
Triune. 

6.  That  the  Son  of  God  in  order  to  be  the  Mediator  be¬ 
came  incarnate  through  the  creative  Spirit  of  God.  He  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  sinless  man  and  God  with  us. 

7.  That  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  atoned  for  the  sins  of 
man  by  His  life,  suffering  and  death,  vindicating  God’s  holi¬ 
ness  and  proclaiming  His  love. 

8.  That  he  arose  from  the  dead,  thus  bringing  life  and 
immortality  to  light  for  man;  and  He  ascended  to  Heaven. 

9.  That  faith  in  Him  justifies  men,  and  this  faith  alone. 

10.  That  God  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerates,  guides  and 
transforms  believers,  restores  them  to  fellowship  with  God, 
and  imparts  to  them  power  to  show  their  faith  by  their 
obedient  service  of  God. 

*  The  Moravian,  The  official  organ  of  the  Northern  Province 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravian  Church  in  America.  Bethle¬ 
hem  April  29,  1931. 
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11.  That  Jesus  Christ  established  the  Church  on  earth  to 
witness  to  Him  and  advance  His  Kingdom. 

12.  That  at  the  end  of  the  age  He,  who  once  came  for 
salvation,  will  return  for  judgment. 

The  lives  of  many  more  men  could  be  given  with  much 
profit  and  who  have  had  brilliant  careers,  such  as  Luke  of 
Prague,  John  Augusta,  Cerwenka,  George  Israel,  John 
Blahoslav,  John  Kalif,  Martin  Gertich,  Paul  Paliurus, 
Daniel  Mikolajewski,  John  Bythner,  Martin  Gertich,  Daniel 
Jablonsky,  Christian  Sitkovius,  David  Nitschmann,  John 
Czerny,  Samuel  Hartmann,  John  Kostka,  Procop  of  Hra- 
deck,  John  Zerotin,  Frederick  de  Watteville,  Martin  Dober, 
Peter  Boehler,  John  Gambold,  Edmond  A.  de  Schweinitz, 
Joseph  Levering,  Edmund  Oerter,  Charles  L.  Moench,  J. 
Taylor  Hamilton,  Edward  Rondthaler,  Augustus  Sehultze, 
W.  Vivian  Moses,  and  W.  N.  Schwarze.  Lack  of  space  does 
not  permit. 

MODERN  MORAVIAN  CUSTOMS^ 

The  Moravian  Church  is  rich  in  music. t  The  choir 
anthems  are  alwaj's  of  a  superior  rendition.  The  service  on 
Good  Friday  afternoon  as  well  as  the  whole  Passion  week 
gives  us  Christ’s  whole  life  story.  The  choir  opens  with  the 
anthem  *‘Crucifixus,  etiam  pro  nobis,  sub  Pontio  Pilot o 
passus  et  sepultus  est/*  The  story  of  His  crucifixion  is 
read  and  appropriate  hymns  are  sung.  When  the  words 
“It  is  finished”  are  read  there  is  silence  and  the  church  bell 
is  tolled  very  softly. 

The  Church  year  is  observed  and  many  renditions  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Wagner,  Handel,  Geisler,  Latrobe 
are  given  very  acceptably  throughout  the  Church  j-^ear. 
Handel’s  Messiah  is  rendered  on  Easter  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Bethlehem,  the  choir  being  augmented  by  special  singers 
and  an  orchestra  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  organist. 
Doctor  A.  G.  Rau,  Dean  of  the  Moravian  College. 

The  Hymnal,  though  very  massive,  is  unique.  It  con¬ 
tains  general  liturgies.  Special  services  for  all  the  Rites  of 

t  Vide  Stocker,  Moravian  Customs  and  other  Matters  of 
Interest. 

tVide  Fries,  Funeral  Chorals  of  The  Moravian  Church. 
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the  Church  and  a  Liturgical  Service  for  each  of  the  Special 
Church  Seasons  as  Palm  Sunday,  Second  Sunday  in  Advent, 
Christmas  Day,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Easter,  Ascension  Day, 
Whitsunday,  Trinity  Sunday,  All  Saint’s  Day,  and  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

There  are  special  Liturgies  for  such  Special  Services: 
Missionary,  Patriotic,  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  for  Days  of 
Humiliation  and  Prayer,  The  Service  Preparatory  to  the 
Holy  Communion. 

There  are  ten  (10)  different  communion  Liturgies,  each 
embracing  different  hymns  for  each  church  season.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  the  wafer  and  wine  hymns  are  sung. 
In  the  Lovef easts  (which  usually  precede  the  communion) 
hymns  are  sung  during  the  distribution  of  the  cake  and 
coffee.  Those  who  have  tasted  the  Moravian  Sugar  Cake 
always  long  for  more.  The  Lovefeasts  based  on  the  agapae 
of  the  primitive  church  (Jude  verse  12)  were  originally  of 
a  private  character.lf  On  days  of  special  significance,  or  on 
Sunday  evenings,  or  in  connection  with  weddings,  they 
were  held  at  Zinzendorf’s  house,  and  only  a  small  com¬ 
pany  participated.  The  elders  also  had  their  lovefeasts 
amongst  themselves.  At  such  times  the  service  consisted  of 
singing,  conversation  and  religious  narratives.  Usually  bread 
and  water  were  served,  or  water  only.  At  present  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  minister  partake  of  cake  and  coffee  while  the 
choir  renders  an  anthem.  Hymn  singing,  scripture  lesson 
and  address  form  the  remainder  of  the  service.*  There  are 
twenty-eight  pages  of  special  chants.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  and  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  generally  used  at  Christmas.  In  Bethlehem  the 
Gloria  is  chanted  in  Latin  at  the  annual  Baccalaureate  Ser¬ 
mon  of  the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Hymn  book  contains  950  hymns. 

The  Glee  Club  and  Band  of  the  College  give  concerts 
throughout  the  Country,  mostly  in  Moravian  towns,  every 

H  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  P.  44. 

*  The  washing  of  feet,  Pedelavium,  in  imitation  of  Christs’ 
example,  recorded  in  John  13,  originally  occurred  in  single  in¬ 
stances  only,  on  the  arrival  of  distinguished  friends  or  brethren 
at  Hermhut,  according  to  1  Tim.  5:10.  Its  usage  was  not  gen¬ 
eral  and  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  ritual. 
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year.  They  give  an  annual  concert  on  the  College  Campus 
during  Commencement. 

Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle  is  Professor  of  Music  at  the  College. 
He  is  also  conductor  of  the  Famous  Bach  Choir  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  a  Moravian  Institution.  The  Bach  festival  is  celebrated 
every  May  at  the  Chapel  of  Lehigh  University.  Occasionally 
they  sing  in  Washington.  People  are  attracted  to  this 
festival  from  many  states  in  the  Union,  The  Choir  is  com¬ 
posed  of  about  300  choice  singers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
The  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  accompanies  them  at 
the  Festival  which  lasts  two  days. 

The  famous  trombone  choir  (Moravian)  always  opens  the 
programs  with  a  Moravian  Choral.  These  trombone  choirs 
usually  open  all  the  Special  Services  of  the  Churches,  such 
as  Lovefeasts  and  all  services  where  joy  and  gladness  are 
manifest.  Sometimes  when  a  member  of  the  church  dies  a 
choral  is  played  from  the  belfry  of  the  Church.  Every 
l)elfry  of  the  Moravian  Church  is  easily  accessible.  When  an 
individual  dies  the  bell  is  tolled.  It  is  again  tolled  when 
the  corpse  and  mourners  march  into  the  Church. 

The  trombone  choir  renders  very  valuable  assistance  dur¬ 
ing  the  Easter  Services,  In  all  the  Moravian  Cities  the 
choir  marches  around  through  the  town  and  at  different 
])laces  renders  an  Easter  Choral.  This  procedure  com¬ 
mences  about  two  o’clock  on  Easter  Morning.  At  five 
o’clock  the  service  (Liturgical)  is  held  at  the  Church.  At 
sunrise  the  worshippers  parade  to  the  Cemetery  where  the 
remainder  of  the  service  is  rendered.  At  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  as  many  as  20,000  worshippers  have  been 
present  from  many  states.  An  Easter  Band  of  about 
265  pieces  renders  the  music.  The  Band  is  broken  up  into 
about  six  bands  while  the  worshippers  march  to  “God’s 
Acre.”  They  are  stationed  at  different  places  and  render 
very  impressive  antiphonal  music.  When  all  arrive  at  the 
cemetery,  the  band  unites  as  one  and  renders  the  musical 
part  of  the  service,  the  worshippers  singing  with  them. 
This  service  was  broadcast  from  Station  W  F  B  M,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana,  last  year.  Many  churches  have  an  early 
Service  on  Easter  Morning  as  at  Miama.  Florida;  at  Cali- 
fomia;  at  Druid  Hill  Park  in  Baltimore,  as  well  as  at 
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Young  People’s  Societies;  the  Moravians  are  the  pioneers 
in  this  form  of  worship,  the  whole  service  being  liturgical. 

Another  inspiring  service  is  the  Christmas  Eve  Vigils. 
Here  Christmas  Carols  are  sung  and  during  the  singing 
of  “Morning  Star”  the  lights  of  the  Church  are  extinguish- 
(*d  and  men  carrying  elevated  trays  of  lighted  candles  march 
into  the  church.  These  are  distributed  to  all  to  typify  the 
“Light  of  the  World,  Jesus.” 

The  Moravians  thoroughly  believe  in  Christian  Education 
and  in  view  of  this  Sunday  Schools  and  Young  Peoples’ 
Societies  are  fostered.  Many  special  programs  are  rendered 
by  the  Sunday  School  such  as  Pageants,  Cantatas,  etc.  Very 
fine  orchestras  are  the  property  of  many  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  greatly  assist  in  the  music.  Special  Selec¬ 
tions  are  rendered  by  the  orchestra. 

Thus  we  see  the  IVIoravian  Church, £  though  very  humble, 
has  some  very  impressive  services  and  the  artistic  is  blended 
with  their  philosophy  of  meekness. 

PART  III 

Application  of  Its  Philosophy  to  Our  Daily  Life  Problems. 

Two  great  men  in  the  persons  of  John  Hus  and  John 
Amos  Comenius  and  their  systems  have  been  mentioned;  the 
one  a  religious  reformer,  the  other  an  educational  reformer. 
Do  not  their  lives,  their  sacrifices,  their  zeal,  their  work 
inspire  us  to  lofty  ambitions?  The  genius  of  the  whole 
fhurch  has  asserted  itself  in  practical  evangelism,  as  well 
as  in  the  development  of  a  thorough  system  of  education. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  put  the  Bible,  the  Hymnal, 
and  the  Catechism  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  This 
was  in  1501. 

The  Moravians  are  recognized  as  the  standard  bearers  in 
organized  foreign  missions.  They  were  to  be  a  body  of 
workers  and  those  who  joined  them  were  to  engage  in  active 
service  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was  this  point  of  view 


£  Full  history  of  the  Moravians  vide,  de  Schweinitz,  History 
of  The  Moravian  Church  and  Hamilton  History  nf  The  Moravian 
Church  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centnries. 
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that  kept  the  Unity  small  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Zinzendorf  was  two  hundred  years  ahead  of  his 
'  time  in  his  belief  that  denominational  differences  were  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  that  there  should  be  “In 
essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials  liberty,  in  all  thinj?s 
charity.  ’  ’ 

John  Hus  gave  them  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  and  a  desire  for  lives  ordered  according  to 
its  precepts.  The  Moravian  Church  of  the  15th  and  16th 
Centuries  took  this  foundation  and  added  Church  or¬ 
ganization,  Church  discipline,  religious  and  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  music,  and  religious  freedom. 

Their  humns,  chorals,  chants,  and  lovefeasts  are  inspir¬ 
ational.  No  one  who  loves  music  can  attend  the  Bach 
festival  without  spiritual  inspiration.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  of  our  special  services,  especially  the  Easter  Morning 
service  at  Bethlehem  or  Winston-Salem.  In  1932  there  will 
be  rounded  out  two  hundred  years  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Easter  Sunrise  service  in  Herrnhut,  Saxony. 

Though  they  were  weak  in  numbers  they  were  mighty  in 
spirit.  Their  spirit  of  Church  Union  is  a  burning  issue 
today.  Though  they  had  anxieties  and  trials  they  were 
never  discouraged.  Their  desire  for  unity  and  inner  de¬ 
velopment  prevented  growth.  Life,  the  possibilities  of  a 
life  was  their  dominant  theme.  People  today  crave  for  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  life.  This  feeling  which  Schopen¬ 
hauer®  has  with  his  customary  felicity,  called  “  the  meta¬ 
physical  craving,”  lives  inextinguishably  in  human  nature, 
though  it  assumes  different  forms  in  different  ages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  spiritual  character.  There  is  either  the  poli¬ 
tico-social,  the  artistic,  the  religious  or  the  scientific  life. 
We  often  show  a  desire  to  go  beyond  ourselves,  to  strain 
out  toward  the  undefined  and  unknown.  We  grope  after 
originality.  We  live  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  the  poet 
has  devised  a  formula  for  it  in  his  “trans- valuation  of  all 
values.”  It  is  a  Renaissance.  We  hope  that  in  our  new 
philosophy  of  life  a  new  creative  power  may  strike  root. 
May  this  new  philosophy  be  based  on  life  and  not  creed. 


°  Windelband,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  1921.  P.  13. 
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In  our  grasp  for  knowledge  may  we  look  on  the  world  as 
a  whole.  It  is  the  spiritual  values  that  we  should  enhance 
in  this  machine  age. 

Such  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Moravians.  Professor 
Hocking  of  Harvard  emphasizes — “surpass  the  push  of 
yesterday.  Today  make  hope  for  tomorrow.”  To  be  free 
one  should  hurl  hope  ahead  and  follow  after.  Develop 
power.  The  most  important  facts  are  possibilities.  Dr. 
Eckner  saw  the  possibility  of  a  trip  around  the  world.  He 
made  it  an  actuality  in  two  weeks.  We  should  see  the 
possibile  in  facts,  as  the  Growth  of  Religious  Liberty, 
Freeing  of  Slaves,  Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Church  Union. 
They  were  our  hope  and  by  experience  they  work  hope. 
They  became  actualities.  This  whole  universe  is  creative, 
dynamic,  potential.  Hope  is  the  very  structure. 

Many  are  like  the  Prodigal  going  out  into  the  world 
having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world.  When  he 
became  alive  again  he  found  faith  in  God  and  the  hope  of 
reward  in  a  future  life,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to 
human  happiness.  The  world  needs  hope.  It  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  all  human  efforts.  Hope  springs  eternal  and 
will  not  die.  Pity  those  poor  human  beings  adrift  in 
eternity  with  cold  atheism  for  a  companion.  The  Moravians 
have  given  us  the  Gospel  of  Hope.  They  saw  potentiality 
changed  into  actualities. 

The  cry  of  many  is  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  “We  are  on  our  way  but  we  don’t  know  where  we 
are  going.”  This  is  a  fast,  reckless,  restless  age.  The 
Moravians  found  it  their  supreme  duty  to  guide,  direct  and 
exemplify  so  that  their  followers  walked  in  the  path  of 
righteousness.  We  need  practical  Idealists  such  as  they 
were.  We  need  our  eyes  fastened  on  the  stars  but  our  feet 
firm  on  the  ground. 

Today  as  never  before  the  philosophy  of  brotherly  love 
and  friendship  should  be  greatly  emphasized.  That  noble 
friendship  between  Jonathan  and  David,  between  Prince 
and  peasant  should  be  reenacted,  in  our  international, 
national  as  well  as  individual  relationships.  With  our 
modern  inventions  we  are  missing  a  great  heritage,  if  we 
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do  not  strive  to  make  new  friendships.  Paul’s  “Hymn  of 
Love”  in  1  Cor.  13  needs  to  be  vitalized  in  this  mechanical 
age. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  lowliness  of  the 
Moravians.  They  exalted  Love  to  God  and  love  to  neigh¬ 
bor.  They  made  Friendship  supreme.  Their  lovefeasts  were 
to  be  a  meal  where  all  partook  in  common  and  each  ex¬ 
tended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  after  they  had  shared 
the  communion.  First  the  lovefeast  to  allay  material 
hunger,  then  the  Holy  communion  where  spiritual  hunger 
was  satiated. 

The  Moravians  have  therefore,  learned  to  love,  to  live, 
to  hope,  to  worshp,  to  praise,  to  serve,  to  obey,  and  with 
meekness  and  willingness  to§  “Go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  They  have  lived 
close  to  their  glorious  motto;  **Vicit  Agnus  Noster,  Eum 
Sequamur. 


§  For  information  on  Moravian  Missions,  vide,  Hutton,  His¬ 
tory  of  Moravian  Missions;  Adolf  Schulze  and  Gapp,  World-wide 
Moravian  Missions;  Brunner,  History  of  the  Mission  in  Southern 
California;  Hamilton,  Twenty  Years  of  Pioneer  Missions  in 
Ryasaland;  Gapp,  Where  Polar  Ice  Begins,  or  Moravian  Missions 
in  Alaska;  Edmund  Schwarze,  Moravian  Missions  among  South¬ 
ern  Indian  Tribes. 


CALVIN  ON  INERRANT  INSPIRATION; 
EXCERPTS  FROM  AUTHORITIES 

By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Edwards,  D.D., 

BEN  AVON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Even  intelligent  lajinen  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
doctrinal  convictions  can  have  more  to  do  in  uniting  or 
dividing  denominations  than  questions  of  economy,  finance 
or  efficiency.  Church  mergers  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
banks,  corporations,  political  parties  or  colleges.  Worldly 
men  like  Pope  Leo  X  are  apt  to  undervalue  Biblical  dis¬ 
cussions  such  as  Luther’s,  at  first  academic,  within  a  uni¬ 
versity,  but  which  started  the  Reformation;  or  like  Pilate, 
to  ask  “What  is  truth?”  and  stay  not  for  an  answer  even 
from  the  Son  of  God.  Differences  that  seemed  accademic 
arose  between  Dr.  Briggs  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
the  conduct  of  a  theological  Review.  But  those  differences 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  led  to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  in 
1893,  which  consumed  much  time  and  money,  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  Union 
Seminary  left  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ever  since  its 
place  has  been  vacant  in  the  Assembly’s  Minutes. 

Did  Calvin,  as  our  best  informed  theologians  know,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  original  Scriptures  were  inspired  of  God  and 
free  from  error?  So  he  did,  and  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  agrees  with  him  and  echoes  his  powerful  voice.  The 
first  chapter  of  this  Confession,  “Of  the  Holy  Scripture,” 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  chapters,  which  lose  au¬ 
thority,  if  that  is  undermined. 

It  is  strange  what  mistakes  can  be  made  by  famous  schol¬ 
ars;  and  yet  what  “fear  on  every  side”  when  “all  schol¬ 
ars,”  “all  scientists,”  are  said  to  agree!  It  is  like  that 
terrible  ghost,  “the  consent  of  the  fathers.”  The  Reform¬ 
ers  insisted  that  the  fathers  were  not  always  unanimous, 
and  when  in  error,  not  authoritative.  So,  some  scholars 
have  declared  that  Calvin  did  not  affirm  inerrancy  for 
Scripture,  but  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  and  others  have  exhibted 
their  mistakes.  Turn  to  his  article,  “Calvin’s  Doctrine  of 
the  Knowledge  of  God”  {Princeton  TheoJ.  Review,  April, 
1909,  pp.  252,  256,  etc.)  References  to  Calvin  here  are 
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from  editions  of  the  Calvin  Translation  Society,  He 
says: — “Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Calvin  held 
both  to  ‘verbal  inspiration’  and  to  the  ‘inerrancy  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,’  however  he  may  have  conceived  the  action  of  God 
which  secured  these  things.”  He  (luotes  Otto  Ritschl :  “If 
we  may  still  entertain  doubts  whether  Bullinger  really  de¬ 
fended  the  stricter  doctrine  of  inspiration,  it  certainly  is 
found  in  Calvin  after  1543. — It  is  peculiar  to  him  that  he 
conceives  both  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  inclusively, 
as  contained  in  the  historical  enumerations,  and  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  arising  out  of  a  verbal  dictation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  And  Dr,  Warfield  says,  (p,  251)  : — 
“These  sixty-six  books  of  canonical  Scriptures  handed  down 
to  us,  in  the  singular  providence  of  God,  in  a  sound  text 
which  meets  the  test  of  critical  scrutiny,  Calvin  held  to  be 
the  very  Word  of  God  {Inst,  Book  I.  vi.  1 — ^Vol.  I.  p.  84). 
This  assertion  he  intended  in  its  simplest  and  most  literal 
sense.  He  was  far  from  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
Scriptures  were  written  by  human  hands:  he  expressly 
declares  that,  though  we  have  received  them  from  God’s 
own  mouth,  we  have  nevertheless  received  them  ‘through 
the  ministry  of  men’  {Inst.  Vol.  I.  p.  85). — They  wrote, 
therefore^  merely  as  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
diversity  of  the  human  authors  thus  disappears  for  Calvin 
before  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  the  sole  responsible  author 
of  Scripture,  which  is  to  him  therefore  not  the  verba  Dei, 
but  emphatically  the  verbum  Dei.  It  has  ‘come  down  to  us 
from  the  very  mouth  of  God’  (I.  p.  84).  It  has  ‘come 
down  from  heaven  as  if  the  living  words  of  God  them- 
.selves  were  heard  in  it’  (I.  p.  90) ;  and  ‘we  owe  it  there¬ 
fore  the  same  reverence  which  we  owe  to  God  Himself, 
since  it  has  proceeded  from  him  alone,  and  there  is  nothing 
human  mixed  with  it”  {Com.  on  2  Tim.  iii.  16).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  declaration  the  Scriptures  are  altogether  divine, 
and  in  them,  as  he  puts  it  energetically  in  another  place, 
‘it  is  God  who  speaks  with  us  and  not  mortal  men’  {Com. 
on  2  Pet.  1:20).  Accordingly,  he  cites  Scripture  every¬ 
where  not  as  the  word  of  man  but  as  the  pure  word  of 
God.  His  ‘holy  word’  is  ‘the  scepter  of  God,’  every  state¬ 
ment  in  which  is  a  ‘heavenly  oracle’  which  ‘cannot  fail’ 
{Dedicatory  Epistle  to  the  Institutes,  p.  6).  To  say  ‘Scrip- 
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ture  says’  and  to  say  ‘the  Holy  GMiost  says’  is  all  one  (p, 
‘254).  The  Scriptures  are  ‘public  records’  {Inst.  I:p.  85), 
their  human  authors  have  acted  as  notaries’  (IV.  viii.  p. 
9 — III.  p.  166),  who  have  set  down  nothing  of  their  own, 
but  only  what  has  been  dictated  to  them,  so  that  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  admixture  of  what  is  human  in  their  product. 
He  is  somewhat  addicated  to  the  use  of  language,  which, 
strictly  taken,  would  imply  that  the  mode  of  their  gift  was 
‘dictation.’  It  is  not  unfair  to  urge,  however,  that  this  langu¬ 
age  is  figurative;  and  that  what  Calvin  has  in  mind  is  not  to 
insist  that  the  mode  of  inspiration  was  dictation,  but  that 
the  result  of  inspiration  is  as  if  it  were  by  dictation,  viz.  the 
production  of  a  pure  word  of  Cod  free  from  all  human  ad¬ 
mixtures.  The  term  ‘dictation’  was  no  doubt  in  current  use 
at  this  time  to  express  rather  the  effects  than  the  mode  of  in¬ 
spiration.  This  being  allowed,  it  is  all  the  more  unfair  to 
urge  that,  Calvin’s  language  being  in  this  sense  figurative,  he 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  teaching  that  the  effect  of  inspir¬ 
ation  was  the  production  of  a  pure  word  of  God,  free  from  all 
admixture  of  human  error.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  precisely 
what  Calvin  does  teach,  and  that  with  the  greatest  strenuous¬ 
ness. —  (p.  257)  When  he  suggests  that  an  ‘error’  has  found 
its  way  into  the  text  of  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  or  possibly  into  Matt, 
xxiii.  35,  he  is  si)eaking  not  of  the  original,  but  of  the  trans¬ 
mitted  text ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  he  were  not  permitted  to 
make  such  excursions  into  the  region  of  textual  criticism 
without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  denying  his  most 
assured  conviction  that  nothing  human  is  mixed  with  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  point  of  fact,  Calvin  not  only  asserts  the  freedom 
of  Scripture,  as  given  by  God,  from  all  error,  but  never  in  his 
detailed  dealing  with  Scripture  allows  that  such  errors  exist 
in  it.  If  we  ask  for  the  ground  on  which  he  asserts  this  high 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  ,we  do  not  see  that  any  other  reply 
can  be  given  than  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  itself.”  Dr.  Warfield  (p.  256)  refers  to  A.  H. 
Strong  {Syst.  Tkeol.  ed.  1907,  vol.  I,  p.  217)  whose  list  of 
‘‘theological  writers  who  admit  the  errancy  of  Scripture 
writers  as  to  some  matters  unessential  to  their  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching”  requires  ‘‘drastic  revision.”  He  also 
(luotes  Leipoldt: — ‘‘Fundamentally  Calvin  holds  fast  to  the 
old  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.” 
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For  the  purpose  of  these  pages,  and  their  limits,  Calvin’s 
views  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  his  doctrine  of  faith,  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  omitted. 
Dr.  Warfield  refers  to  a  former  article  by  Rev.  Dunlop  Moore, 
Calvin* s  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  Presbyterian  amd 
Reformed  Review,  January,  1893.  He  says: — There  is  now 
no  more  important  subject  under  discussion  in  Evangelical 
Churches  than  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture.  Calvinism  can  be 
held  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. — 
Low  views  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  have  generally 
characterized  latitudinarian  divines.”  He  mentions  Guizot’s 
two  objections  to  Calvin,  his  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  fore¬ 
ordination.  But  Guizot  said:  “Like  Calvin,  many  pious  and 
learned  men  uphold  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures;  they  assert  that  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  words 
in  which  they  are  clothed  are  divinely  inspired — every  word 
on  every  subject,  the  language  as  well  as  the  doctrine”  {Life 
of  Calvin,  chap,  vi.)  Further  says  Dr.  Moore: — “But  it  is 
now  boldly  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspir¬ 
ation  of  Scripture  is  a  false  and  burdensome  dogma,  which 
the  degenerate  epigoni  of  the  reformers  imposed  on  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Churches.  In  particular,  Calvin  has  been  singled  out 
as  a  reformer  who  held  free  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
and  was  far  from  contending  for  an  errorless  Bible.  Examples 
of  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  original  writers  of  Scripture 
which  Calvin  is  said  to  have  roundly  admitted,  have  been 
professedly  drawn  from  his  commentaries,  and  those  who 
now  contend  for  an  inerrant  Bible  are  charged  with  being 
more  orthodox  than  Calvin  was.” 

Dr.  Moore  then  supplies  a  series  of  quotations  from  Calvin 
to  prove  his  thesis.  He  refers  to  a  sentence  near  the  end  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Institutes  (I.  xviii.  4 — Vol.  I.  p.  277)  that 
whatever  was  delivered  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ought  in  his 
judgment,  to  be  received  with  meekness  and  docility,  and 
without  exception.  And  his  Commentary  on  Rom.  xv.  4, 
“Whatever,  then,  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  let  us  take  pains 
in  learning  it.  For  it  would  be  to  insult  the  Holy  Spirit,  if 
we  should  think  that  He  taught  anything  which  it  docs  not 
at  all  concern  us  to  know. — Although  he  (Paul)  is  speaking 
of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  we  are  to  judge  the  same  of  the 
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apostolic  writings.”  In  his  Commentary  on  I  Pet.  I.  25,  he 
declares  that  God  wished  to  speak  to  us  by  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  that  their  mouths  are  the  mouth  of  the  one 
God.”  Concerning  Acts  1.16,  Calvin  observes,  “Such  forms 
of  speaking  win  greater  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  while  we 
are  admonished  that  David  and  all  the  prophets  spake  un¬ 
der  the  sole  direction  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  they  themselves 
are  not  the  authors  of  the  prophecies,  but  the  Spirit  used 
their  tongue  as  an  instrument.”  Next,  Dr.  Moore  mentions 
that  Calvin  commenting  on  John  xx.9,  affirms  that  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  so  full  and  complete  that  any  defect  in  our  faith  is  to 
be  asscribed  to  our  ignorance  of  Scripture.  And  the  Latin 
original  is  sometimes  furnished  as  well  as  these  quotations. 
No  doctrine  is  worthy  of  faith  if  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  found¬ 
ed  on  the  Scriptures  (On  Acts  xvii.ll).  On  Matt.  v.l7  {Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Gospels,  I.  pp.  276-7)  Calvin  says  that  reformers 
of  religion  should  proceed  with  such  moderation  and  prudence 
that  people  may  know  that  the  eternal  Word  of  God  is  not 
torn  to  pieces,  nor  any  novelty  introduced  which  would  derog¬ 
ate  from  Scrii)ture.  nor  the  faith  of  the  pious  shaken  by  any 
suspicion  of  contrariety.  “He  admitted  that  there  might  be 
in  the  works  and  words  of  God  and  Christ  what  would  not 
agree  with  our  understanding.  In  .such  a  case  we  are  not 
with  unbridled  boldness  to  clamor  against  it,  but  rather  to 
preserve  a  modest  silence  until  that  which  is  hidden  from  us 
is  made  known  from  heaven  (On  John  iv.  27.)  The  fact  that 
the  human  author  of  a  book  of  Scripture  was  not  known,  did 
not  give  Calvin  any  anxiety  or  make  him  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  divine  authority. — To  make  Calvin  admit  that  there 
are  real  errors  in  Scripture  would  be.  by  implication,  to  charge 
him  with  teachiiuz  that  there  are  errors  inspired  by  God.  An 
inspired  error  is  utterly  inconceivable,  and  Calvin  is  not 
guilty  of  countenancing  the  existence  of  such  an  absurdity. — 
He  never  acknowledges  irreconcilable  absurdities.” —  On 
Lul'p  xxiv.  13,  he  remarks.  “But  I  have  already  often 
notified  that  the  Spirit  of  God  fitly  allotted  to  the  several 
evangelists  their  ])arts.  so  that  w'hat  we  do  not  find  in  one  or 
two  of  them  we  can  learn  from  others.”  In  harmonizing 
the  two  accounts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  !Mount,  Matt.  V.  and 
Lnhc  VI,  Calvin  says,  “But  in  preserving  the  order  of 
time,  w’hich  I  saw  was  neglected  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  I 
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(lid  not  wish  to  be  too  curious’’  {Hannony,  Vol.  I.  259). 
Three  kings  have  been  omitted  from  Matthew’s  genealog}^ 
of  Christ.  And  Calvin  observes,  “They  who  say  that  this 
has  been  done  through  forgetfulness  are  by  no  means  to  be 
listened  to”  {Harmony^  Vol.  I.  p.  91).  And  Dr.  Moore  re¬ 
marks,  “The  idea  that  an  error  of  memory  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  sacred  writer  Calvin  would  not  tolerate.  He 
does  admit  error  through  the  carelessness  or  fault  of  copy¬ 
ists.’*  And  as  to  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  he  says  that  only  an  impious  man  could,  in  Cal¬ 
vin’s  judgment,  think  of  an  apostle  making  any  other 
than  a  legitimate  use  of  Scripture.  “A  study  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  has 
only  deepened  our  conviction  that  he  regarded  both  Testa¬ 
ments  as  the  Word  of  God.  the  divine  authority  and  infalli¬ 
bility  of  which  he  would  not  dare  to  call  in  question.” 

Omitting  other  passages  mentioned  by  Dr.  Moore,  let  us 
observe  the  two  most  frequently  employed  by  those  who 
claim  Calvin  for  a  doctrine  of  errant  inspiration.  First, 
Matt,  xxvii.  9: — ^Calvin  says  {Harmony,  Vol.  iii.  p.  272)  : — 
“How  the  name  Jeremiah  crept  in  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  anxiously  trouble  myself ;  certainly,  that  the 
name  Jeremiah  has  been  put  by  an  error  for  Zechariah,  the 
thing  itself  shows;  for  nothing  like  this  is  read  in  Jere¬ 
miah.”  And  Dr.  Moore  remarks: — “It  is  utterly  unwar¬ 
ranted  to  make  Calvin  here  acknowledge  an  error  in  the 
original  text  of  Scripture.  He  speaks  of  the  name  Jere¬ 
miah  as  having  ‘crept  in,’  obrepserit;  and  this  naturally 
su^ests  the  idea  of  a  corruption  of  the  original  text  of 
Scripture.  He  holds  that  the  name  Jeremiah  is  put  by 
error  for  Zechariah,  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  error  was 
committed  by  the  evangelist.  The  curt  expression,  ‘put 
by  error’  rather  leads  us  to  think  of  an  error  of  transcrip¬ 
tion. — ^It  is  most  unreasonable  to  hold  that  Calvin  here 
supposes  the  admitted  error  to  attach  to  the  original  text. 
The  more  we  study  this  passage,  which  is  the  chief  one 
relied  on,  and  the  one  most  frequently  appealed  to  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  allegation  that  Calvin  did  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  the  more  assured  we  are 
that  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  ad- 
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duced. — We  take  up  the  other  passage — in  Acts  vii.  16, 
Calvin  uses  these  words,  *In  nomine  Abrahae  erratum  esse 
palam  est*  (It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  error  in  the 
name  Abraham').  And  at  the  close  of  his  comment  he 
makes  this  statement,  ‘Quare  his  locus  corrigendus  est* 
(‘Wherefore  this  place  is  to  be  corrected’).  Calvin  does 
not  say,  as  every  Latin  scholar  can  see  at  a  glance,  that 
the  mistake,  which  he  allows  to  be  in  the  passage,  was  made 
by  the  sacred  historian.  He  admits  simply  that  the  mistake 
is  there,  without  telling  who  is  the  author  of  it.  Why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  Calvin  blamed  copyists  for  the 
error  existing  in  the  text,  as  he  accounts  for  a  supposed 
error  in  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  in  this 
way?  The  sentence  with  which  Calvin  concludes  his  com¬ 
ment  on  the  passages  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  Calvin’s 
opinion,  the  error  did  not  belong  to  the  autograph  of  Luke: 
Whei*efore  this  passage  is  to  be  corrected.  ’  The  Latin 
word  rendered  ‘corrected’  is  the  one  that  is  ordinarily 
used  by  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament  of  amending 
a  passage  by  restoring  the  true  reading.” 

Two  writers  may  be  named  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of 
inerrant  inspiration,  but  agree  that  Calvin  held  it: — Dr. 
Reinhold  Seeberg,  Prof,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  his 
Revelation  and  Inspiration  (1909,  pp.  23-33) ;  and  Rev. 
A.  Mitchell  Hunter,  M.  A.  in  his  book.  The  teaching  of 
Calvin  (Glasgow,  1920,  pp.  64,  68,  etc).  In  the  Evangelical 
Quarterly y  April  1931,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Leonard  De  Moor 
has  a  timely,  useful  article,  “John  Calvin’s  View  of  Re¬ 
velation.” 

Dr.  Shedd’s  Calvinism  Pure  and  Mixed  has  a  chapter  on 
“The  Westminster  Affirmation  of  the  Original  Inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures;”  He  says  in  part: — 

“Those  who  deny  the  inerrancy  of  the  original  auto¬ 
graphs  of  Scripture,  and  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  this 
view  into  Biblical  Criticism,  claim  the  support  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards.  We  propose  to  show  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  teaches  that  the  Scriptures  in  their  first 
form,  as  they  came  from  the  prophets  and  apostles,  were 
free  from  error  in  all  their  parts,  secondary  as  well  as 
primary.” 
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“1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Confession  (I.  2,  8)  declares 
that  ‘the  Word  of  God  as  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
was  immediately  inspired  by  God.’  This  relates  to  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  the  ‘holy  men  of  God’  while  under  the  Divine 
afflatus  or  inbreathing.  2  Pet.  1 :21.  And  it  relates  to  them 
in  their  entirety,  because  no  exceptions  are  made.  The  in¬ 
spiration  was  plenary,  not  partial.  It  extended  not  to 
one  subject  only,  but  to  all  the  subjects  of  which  the  sacred 
writers  treat,  and  on  which  they  profess  to  teach  the  truth. 
The  history,  chronology,  topography,  and  physics,  as  well 
as  the  theology  and  ethics,  that  were  composed  under  the 
immediate  inspiration’  of  God,  must  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  have  been  free  from  error.  In  the  original  Bible 
as  it  came  from  the  inspired  prophets  and  apostles,  there 
was  no  mythical  and  fabulous  history,  no  exaggerated  and 
fictitious  chronology  like  that  of  Egypt,  India  and  some 
modern  physicists,  the  topography  was  strikingly  accurate 
as  modern  explorations  show,  and  the  physics,  especially  in 
the  account  of  the  creative  days,  contained  none  of  the 
pantheism  and  polytheism  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  and 
is  corroborated  by  modern  science  so  far  as  this  is  well 
established.  In  thus  declaring  that  the  Bible  as  a  com¬ 
plete  whole  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  by  persons 
who  were  under  the  ‘immediate  inspiration’  of  God,  the 
Confession  teaches  that  in  this  fir.st  original  form  it  was 
inerrant.  There  is  no  e.scai)ing  this  conclusion,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  immediate  inspiration  may  be  more  oi* 
less  erroneous  and  misleading.” 

“2.  In  the  second  place,  the  Confession  (1.8)  declares 
that  ‘The  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Greek,  being  immediately  inspired  by  God,  are  by 
his  singular  care  and  providence  kept  pure  in  all  ages, 
and  are  therefore  authentical  (i.  e.  authoritative),  so  that 
in  all  controversies  of  religion  the  church  is  finally  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  them.’  This  relates  to  the  copies  of  the  original 
autographs.  The  Confession  does  not  say  that  these  were 
made  under  the  ‘immediate  inspiration’  of  God  as  the 
autographs  were,  but  under  the  ‘singular  care  and  ifi'o- 
vidence’  of  God.  The  copies  consequently  are  liabh'  to 
the  introduction  of  errors. — The  minor  and  unimpoi’tnnt 
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errors  which  have  been  allowed  by  Divine  providence  to 
"et  into  the  copies,  do  not  make  any  radical  and  essential 
alterations  in  the  autographs. — The  question  is  asked  in  the 
way  of  objection  to  this  declaration  of  Confession,  Why  did 
not  God  inspire  the  copyists  as  well  as  the  original  authors? 
Why  did  he  begin  with  absolute  inerrancy,  and  end  with 
relative  inerrancy?  For  the  same  reason  that,  generally, 
he  begins  with  the  supernatural  and  ends  with  the  natural. 
For  illustration,  the  first  founding  of  his  church,  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  dispensations,  was  marked  by  miracles; 
but  the  development  of  it  is  marked  only  by  his  operations 
in  natui^e,  providence  and  grace.  Inspiration  comes  under 
the  category  of  the  miracle.  It  is  as  miraculous  as  raising 
the  dead.  To  expect,  therefore,  that  God  would  continue 
inspiration  to  copyists  after  having  given  it  to  prophets 
and  apostles,  would  be  like  expecting  that  because  in  the 
first  century  he  empowered  men  to  raise  the  dead,  he  would 
continue  to  do  so  in  all  centuries.  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspires  no  error,  great  or  small.  This  is  a  miracle.  But 
these  Scriptures  can  be  copied  into  thousands  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  This  latter  process  is  not  sui)ernatural  and  pre¬ 
clusive  of  all  error,  but  providential  and  natural  and  allow¬ 
ing  of  some  error.  But  this  substantial  reproduction,  this 
lelative  ‘purity’  of  the  original  text  as  copied,  is  sufficient 
for  the  Divine  purposes  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
redemption  in  the  world.  One  or  the  other  view  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  adopted ;  either  that  they  were  originally 
inerrant  and  infallible,  or  that  they  were  originally  errant 
and  fallible.  The  first  view  is  that  of  the  church  in  all 
ages;  the  last  is  that  of  the  rationalists  in  all  ages.” 

Dr.  Shedd  quotes  from  his  earlier  work.  Literary  Essays, 
his  criticism  of  Coleridge’s  theory,  that  the  secondary  sec¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  contain  more  or  less  of  error,  while  the 
])rimary  section  relating  to  doctrine  is  inerrant.  “These 
secondary  subjects  are  an  important,  and  sometimes  a  vital 
part  of  the  total  Word  of  God.  The  biographical  memoirs  of  the 
Redeemer  are  an  instance.  If  these  are  not  inerrant  as  history 
and  chronology,  then  the  Christian  religion  itself  disappears; 
for  the  Personage  in  whom  it  centers  becames  mythical,  in¬ 
stead  of  historic.  Hence  in  the  contest  between  rationalism 
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and  supematuralism,  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels 
have  been  the  hottest  part  of  the  battlefield.  Inspiration 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  belongs  only  to  a  very  small 
circle,  not  to  mankind  generally,  nor  to  a  nation  generally. 
A  book  in  order  to  be  inspired,  must  originate  within  this 
very  small  circle.  Both  the  external  and  internal  evidences 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are  necessary.  So  are 
both  historical  and  saving  faith;  a  man  who  is  destitute  of 
the  former  is  never  the  subject  of  the  latter;  the  former 
is  a  preparative  to  the  latter.  Sceptics,  remaining  such, 
are  never  converted.”  Dr.  Shedd  warns  against  the  mistake 
of  confounding  “the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church” 
spoken  of  in  Confession  1.4,  with  “the  testimony  of  the 
church”  spoken  of  in  Con.  1.5.  AuthoHty  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  authenticity.**  In  Con.  I.  4,  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture  is  spoken  of,  and  the  “testimony”  meant  is 
testimony  to  the  truth.  In  Con.  I.  5,  the  authenticity  of 
Scripture  is  spoken  of  and  the  “testimony”  meant  is  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  authorship  and  genuineness  of  a  writing.  ’  ’  And 
Dr.  Shedd  explains  the  two  passages.  Dr.  Shedd  harmon¬ 
izes  with  the  doetrine  of  Calvin.  He  was  said  to  be  the 
first  to  compose  a  history  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

But  what  doth  it  profit,  to  profess  this  doctrine  of  iner- 
rant  inspiration,  if  we  do  not  labor,  as  did  Calvin,  so 
consistently  and  abundantly,  to  spread  the  gospel?  Calvin 
repeatedly  warned  statesmen  in  Europe  and  in  England  of 
danger  for  a  nation  or  a  church  that  neglects  or  disobeys 
the  Scriptures.  See  his  noble  letter  to  the  precocious  boy 
king,  Edward  the  Sixth.  We  may  dread  divine  retribution, 
if  divine  words  are  profanely  ridiculed  before  myriads  of 
American  students  or  millions  of  American  readers,  or  the 
vast  radio  audience.  Shall  we  be  reminded  of  the  day 
when  the  saered  ark  was  taken  by  Philistines,  and  the 
dying  mother  named  her  child  Ichabod,  saying,  “The  glory 
is  departed  from  Israel”;  or  is  “our  mouth  to  be  filled  with 
laughter  and  our  tongue  with  singing”  when  we  know  that 
multitudes  search  the  Scriptures,  and  exclaim.  “0  how 
love  I  thy  law!”  We  could  then  more  cheerfully  repeat 
the  words  with  which  Daniel  Webster  closed  his  oration  on 
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The  Settlement  of  New  England,  commemorating  in  1820 
the  two  hundredth  year  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims : — 
“Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations!  We  would  hail 
you,  as  you  rise  in  your  long  succession  to  fill  the  places 
which  we  now  fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence 
where  we  are  passing,  and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own 
human  duration.  We  bid  you  welcome  to  this  pleasant 
land  of  the  fathers.  We  greet  your  accession  to  the  great 
inheritance  which  we  have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
treasures  of  science  and  the  delights  of  learning.  We  wel¬ 
come  you  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  exist¬ 
ence,  the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of 
everlasting  truth!” 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  CAUSE  OF  CHRIST’S  DEATH 

By  Rev.  William  Southerland 
Campbelij^ur,  India 

Two  very  interesting  articles  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  January  and  April  respectively.  One  by  the  pen  of 
Lieut.-Col.  N.  W.  Sharpe,  M.D.,  settiiif?  forth  in  a  very  able 
way,  the  “volitional  exitus’’  theory  of  Christ’s  death;  i.  e., 
that  Christ  did  not  die  by  the  hands  of  man.  That  man 
was  quite  unable  to  wreak  his  wrath  on  Christ  to  this  ex¬ 
tent,  but  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  quite  volitional:  that 
He  of  His  own  accord  yielded  up  His  spirit.  The  other 
was  by  the  Reverend  G.  L.  Young  and  presented  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  that  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  voluntarily 
gave  His  body  into  the  hands  of  men  that  they  might  work 
their  wrath  out  on  Him  and  put  Him  to  death.  That  He 
surrendered  Himself  to  them,  but  that  it  was  their  hands 
that  actually  put  Him  to  death. 

Now  which  of  these  two  views  is  the  true  one?  Which 
will  give  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the  love  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ?  In  raising  this  question  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  into  controversy,  but  rather  to  exchange  views  and 
try  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  truth,  for  as  ]Mr. 
Young  rightly  says,  controversy  in  the  form  of  one  article 
discussing  another  is  very  definitely  against  the  policy  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  It  will,  however,  be  recognized  by  all 
that  a  certain  amount  of  discussion,  on  .such  a  very  im])or- 
tant  .subject,  is  good.  We  crave  therefore  the  indulgence 
of  the  Editor  to  permit  us  still  further  to  develop  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  realized  when 
we  remember  that  those  who  hold  the  “volitional  exitus” 
theory,  believe  that,  if  the  death  of  Christ  had  been  a  mere 
pa.ssive  sufferance,  it  could  have  been  no  real  atonement 
at  all,  nor  could  perpetuity,  in  any  intelligible  .sen.se,  have 
been  predicted  of  it.  As  therefore,  this  is  the  point  around 
which  the  investigation  must  take  place,  it  is  all-important 
that  we  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  matter. 
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Now  it  is  claimed  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  article  of 
April,  1931,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  as  found 
in  Matt.  27:50,  Mark  15:37,  Luke  23:46,  John  19:30,  “He 
{jave  up  the  phost,’’  do  not  in  any  sense  indicate  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  not  brought  about  by  natural  means; 
that  Christ  volitionally  died;  that  His  life  was  not  taken 
from  Him  by  the  tortures  of  the  cross.  It  is  claimed  rather 
that  the  same  words  apply  to  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  {Acts  5:5,10),  Herod  {Acts  12:23),  Abraham, 
Ishmael,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  for  it  is  written  in  our  English 
Bibles  that  they  also  “gave  up  the  ghost”.  But  if  we  look 
closely  at  the  original  we  must  surely  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  a  difference  of  expression,  used  when  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John,  and  when  the  death  of  other  men  is  re¬ 
corded,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  difference  of 
expression  may  be  slight,  but  it  is  nevertheless  definite.  The 
words  commonly  used  to  describe  the  death  of  others  are 
not  used  of  Christ  when  the  actual  record  of  His  death  is 
given : — 

Matt.  27 ;  50,  is  a  afheken  to  pneuma  and  has  the  sense  of 
“to  send  away,  to  dismiss,  to  emit  forcibly.” 

Mark  15;  37  exe  pneusen  means  also  “to  breath  out  forcibly, 
to  breath  hard,  to  blow.” 

Luke  23:  46  paratithemai  to  pneumamou  from  paratithemai 
and  has  the  meaning  of  “setting,  or  laying  before,  to 
deposit,  or  put  in  the  charge  of,” 

John  19;  30  paredoken  to  pneuma  “To  yield  up,  entrust, 
commit”  and  expresses  a  free  dying,  not  a  suffering, 
but  a  deed.  Not  merely  in  the  ethical  but  in  the 
physical  sense.  The  paradonai  was  strictly  a  volun¬ 
tary  and  determinate  act — no  “coming  on”  of  death, 
but  an  active  giving  of  his  life. 

Now  the  words  used  to  describe  the  death  of  others  will 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  different. 

Acts  5;  5,  10,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  Peson  Exepsuxen. 
Pipto  to  fall  down  dead,  Exepsuxen  to  expire  to  yield 
up  the  spirit,  to  breath  gently,  thus  differing  from 
Peson  which  denotes  forcible  respiration. 
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It  is  the  common  phrase  used  for  dying,  but  it  is 
not  used  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  in  the  above  cited 
references. 

Acts  7;  60  which  concerns  the  death  of  Stephen  the  word 
anairesei  is  used  and  means  a  violent  death;  murder. 

Acts  12:23  The  same  common  phrase  for  death  is  used 
here  as  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  A 
gentle  breathing  out  and  involuntary  giving  up  of 
the  spirit. 

Many  passages  of  Scripture  seem  in  support  of  the  view 
that  Christ  did  not  die  of  his  own  accord  but  was  “put  to 
death”  by  the  hand  of  man.  Let  us  note  just  a  few. 

“The  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  men, 
and  they  shall  kill  Him :  and  after  that  He  is  killed.  He  shall 
rise  the  third  day.”  “They  shall  kill  Him.”  “Put  Him 
to  death.”  (Matt.  16;21,  Mark  9;31,  10;33-34,  Luke  18;33.) 
In  fulfillment  of  these  words  of  Christ  the  following  verses 
are  quoted.  “Jesus  of  Nazareth.  .  .  .  ,ye  have  taken  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.”  “And  killed  the 
Prince  of  Life.”  “Whom  ye  slew,  hanging  Him  on  a  tree.” 
(Acts  22:23,  3;15,  5;30.) 

Now  all  of  these  verses  seem  to  teach  very  clearly  that 
Jesus  was  put  to  death,  murdered,  crucified  to  the  death, 
and  that  death  was  not  volitional  on  His  part,  except  in  so 
far  as  He  permitted  men  to  do  this,  when  He  had  the 
power  to  stop  it.  The  Passages  from  the  four  gospels  al¬ 
ready  studied  however  will  make  us  careful  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  drawing  conclusions.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
Divine  purpose  in  using  words  concerning  the ‘actual  his¬ 
torical  record  of  the  death  on  the  cross,  which  are  not 
the  ordinary  words  used  of  death,  and  which  differ  from  the 
words  used  by  Paul  and  others. 

These  words  “slain,”  “killed,”  etc.,  as  used  in  the  above 
references  have  the  same  meaning  in  the  Greek  when  used 
of  Christ  as  when  used  of  others.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Greek  here  that  would  draw  any  distinction,  this  must  be 
readily  admitted,  but  we  must  bear  the  context  in  mind. 
The  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  four  Evangelists  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  were  used  in  a 
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detailed,  historical  and  acurate  description  of  that  death, 
and  different  words  from  the  ordinary  were  used  by  all 
four,  whereas  the  words  used  by  Jesus  in  foretelling  the 
manner  of  His  death,  were  used  in  a  common  sense.  The 
occasion  of  his  words  was.  First,  to  impress  the  Disciples 
with  the  fact  that  He  was  to  die  and  that  it  was  to  be  a 
real  death.  Secondly,  to  give  a  description  of  how  that 
death  was  to  be  accomplished,  how  the  Scribes  and  Phar¬ 
isees,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  were  to  be  responsible 
for  it.  The  Disciples  certainly  were  not  ready  for  any 
deeper  meaning  to  be  given  to  His  words.  They  did  not 
understand  even  this  common  expression,  used  by  Christ, 
how  could  they  have  understood  His  words  if  they  had  had 
a  deeper  meaning.  It  was  only  after  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
given,  that  they  were  enabled  to  see  and  to  write  down 
acurately,  what  actually  happened.  In  like  manner  the 
words  used  by  Paul  were  spoken  in  public  discourse  and 
were  intended  to  impress  his  hearers  with  their  responsi¬ 
bility.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  were  the  murderers 
of  their  Lord,  they  were  the  ones  who  crucified  Him,  and 
they  must  bear  the  responsibility.  To  claim,  in  such  public 
utterances,  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  killing  the  Lord 
of  life,  that  He  had  taken  His  own  life,  would  surely  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  unwise,  and  would  have  given  them 
an  entirely  wrong  idea  about  the  part  they  had  taken  in  His 
death.  He  desired  above  all  things  to  make  them  realize 
what  they  had  done,  and  to  convict  them  of  their  sin.  Sure¬ 
ly  no  other  words  could  have  been  used  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Surely  they  do  not,  strong  as  they  are,  exclude 
the  idea  of  Christ’s  death  being  voluntary’.  The  words  in 
themselves  do  not  allow  this  license,  but  the  context  surely 
does.  We  too  can  say  that  Christ  was  killed  by  wicked 
men,  it  is  only  when  we  consider  the  real  and  deep  meaning 
of  this  death  and  the  actual  manner  of  death,  that  we  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  popular  expression.  Not  alone  upon  words  and 
phrases  must  we  depend,  but  rather  upon  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  message,  and  the  nature  of  the  third 
person  of  the  Godhead.  Take  for  instance  the  Priesthood 
of  Christ.  What  we  know  about  the  Priesthood  in  general 
must  apply,  according  to  Hebrews,  in  a  more  perfect  sense 
to  Christ. 
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The  Priest  must  undoubtedly  be  kindred  to  the  people  for 
whom  he  acts.  He  must  know  their  nature  and  life :  he  must 
be  tauj^ht  by  experience  like  theirs  to  have  compassion  on 
the  ignorant  and  erring,  more — he  must  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  mortal  fear  if  he  is  to  bring  weak,  sinful  men  to 
God.  All  this  Christ  our  high  Priest  has  done.  He  has 
qualified  himself  by  the  immeasurable  condescension  of  the 
incarnation  and  of  the  life  in  the  flesh  to  be  all  that  a 
Priest  should  be.  But  when  we  come  to  the  supreme  act  of 
His  Priesthood,  the  offering  of  Himself  to  God  in  death, 
the  entering  into  the  holiest  of  all  through  His  own  blood, 
the  question  recurs:  How  could  one,  who  was  sacrificed  by 
the  hands  of  Rome,  who  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  the  un- 
eircumcised  Gentile,  be  at  once  the  offering  and  the  offerer? 
How  could  He  act  as  our  high  Priest,  if  He  Himself  was 
not  allowed  also  to  kill  the  sacrifice?  The  Priest  is  a  pei’son 
who  acts  as  the  representative  of  a  people.  He  does  some¬ 
thing  which  properly  falls  to  them  to  do,  but  which  thej" 
cannot  do  for  themselves;  by  God’s  grace  he  does  it,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  they  draw  near  to  God. 

It  is  said  that  not  the  Priest  but  the  people  themselves, 
killed  the  offering.  This  is  true  of  many  of  the  sacrificial 
offerings,  but  certainly  not  of  them  all.  In  the  Sin-offering 
it  was  the  Priest’s  work  to  kill  the  offering.  It  was  also 
necessary  for  the  High  Priest  to  make  an  offering  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  the  congregation  {Lev.  4:3).  There  he,  being 
the  offerer,  is  also  the  one  to  kill.  “And  Aaron  shall  bring 
the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  which  is  for  himself  and 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  FOR  HIS  HOUSE 
and  shall  kill  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering”  {Lev.  16:11). 
“Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering  that  is  for 
the  people,  and  bring  its  blood  within  the  vail”  {Lev. 
16:15).  “In  the  case  of  Sacrifices  connected  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  services  of  the  sanctuary,  those  offered  on  festive  occas¬ 
ions  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  people,  the  victims  were 
slaughtered,  flayed  and  cut  up  by  the  Priests”  {The  Peo¬ 
ple's  Bible  Encyclopedia).  This  is  clearly  seen  by  a  study 
of  the  sacrifices.  Individual  Sacrifices  only,  i.  e.,  offerings 
made  by  individuals  on  their  own  behalf  alone  were  slain 
by  the  offerer,  but  all  that  were  offered  for  others,  or  on 
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behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  were  slain  by  the  Priests. 
Even  in  the  case  of  smaller  animals  or  birds  as  in  the  case 
of  pigeons,  it  was  the  priest  that  wrung  off  the  pigeon’s 
head.  Christ  our  High  Priest  acted  for  others.  He  offered 
a  vicarious  Sacrifice  to  God  for  us.  “How  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con¬ 
science.  .  .”  {Hebrews  9:14).  Christ  must  have  acted  as 
a  Priest  at  His  own  death.  As  a  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Aaron  He  offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross, 
even  as  Aaron  offered  the  victim  on  the  altar  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement.  Christ  Himself  must  have  made  the 
sacrifice  or  else  His  death  is  no  atonement  at  all.  In  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  the  Priest  and  Sacrifice  are  one.  He 
was  the  offerer.  Himself  was  the  sacrifice;  He  offered  Him¬ 
self.” 


In  the  verse  above  quoted,  ‘  ‘  Christ  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself”  {Hebrews  9:14),  the  ex¬ 
pression  “eternal  spirit”  refers  not  so  much  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  to  His  sonship  and  union  with  the  Father;  to  the 
eternal  purpose  and  will  of  the  Father.  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling.  We  have  to  do  here  with  a  moving  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  siyint  of  Christ.  An  activity,  not  a  submission. 
The  words  might  possibly  mean  the  eternal  S])irit,  in  which 
case  the  meaning  would  support  the  volitional  theory  just 
as  much  as  the  submissive.  We  cannot  agree  with  the 
assumption  that  “Spirit”  expresses  the  idea  of  moral  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Son  in  opposition  to  the  animal  offerings  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  in  a  word,  the  ethical  character  of  His 
act,  for  the  ethical  character  is  expressed  in  the  words 
“without  spot”,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
“spirit”  would  be  used  here  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this 
case  we  would  merely  have  a  sacrifice  accomplished  such 
as  all  true  Christians  are  enabled,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  accomplish  in  a  death  by  martyrdom. 

The  theory  that  Christ  voluntarily  surrendered  His  own 
life,  or  “self-executed  Himself”,  whereby  He  “expelled  or 
ejected -His  own  life”,  does  not  in  the  least  imply  the  self- 
destruction  which  we  associate  with  suicide,  for  we  read 
in  John  10:18  that  it  was  a  direct  command  of  the  Father. 
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“Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  THIS  COM¬ 
MANDMENT  HAVE  I  RECEIVED  OF  MY  FATHER.” 
He  had  ability  to  lay  down  His  life.  He  could  when  He 
pleased  break  that  union  between  soul  and  body,  and,  with¬ 
out  any  act  of  violence  done  to  Himself,  could  disengage 
them  from  each  other.  He  had  authority  to  do  so.  We 
may  not  take  our  lives,  but  He  had  authority  to  dispose  of 
His  own  life  as  He  pleased.  He  had  power  to  take  it 
again,  “therefore  doth  the  Father  love  me  because  I  lay 
down  my  life,  IN  ORDER  THAT  I  may  take  it  again.”  We 
have  not  that  power,  but  Christ  was  debtor  neither  to  life 
nor  to  death.  Having  voluntarily  taken  up  a  body,  he  could 
voluntarily  lay  it  down  again,  which  thing  seems  to  have 
happened  when  he  “cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  gave  up 
the  ghost.”  When  Christ  laid  down  His  life  He  still  had 
it  within  His  power,  within  reach,  within  call,  and  could 
take  it  again.  Parting  with  it  by  a  voluntary  conveyance. 
He  might  limit  the  surrender  at  pleasure,  and  He  did  it  with 
power.  He  gave  His  life  on  the  condition  that  He  would 
recall  it  after  a  certain  time.  If  his  life  had  been  taken 
from  Him  in  the  usual  way,  He  could  not  have  made  this 
condition  with  death. 

There  are,  we  all  realize,  different  interpretations,  so  it 
does  not  behoove  us  to  be  too  dogmatic  in  our  own  views,  but 
these  verses  and  a  host  of  others  do  not  seem  to  support 
the  idea  that  this  view  of  Christ’s  raising  himself  is  alto¬ 
gether  “unbiblical”,  and  that  if  He  did  raise  Himself,, 
there  is  no  strong  reason  for  holding  that  He  did  not  also 
lay  His  life  down  of  Himself.  From  all  this  we  might  at 
least  gather  that  it  is  not  such  a  “grammatical,  exegetical, 
historical,  and  logical  impossibility”  after  all  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Christ  “prevailed”  through  the  spirit. 
Does  it  not  rather  enhance  our  conception  of  Christ’s  great 
sacrifice  for  us.  Think  of  all  that  is  implied  in  that  word 
prevailed.  “There  is  a  prodigious  action  going  forward  in 
this  death  of  the  cross — action  multiplied  and  most  intense. 
Now  is  the  crisis  of  this  world.  It  is  the  most  marvellous 
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epoch  of  Grod’s  universe  of  time  and  space.  And  all  agents 
are  gathered  together  to  it,  to  enact  their  characteristic 
parts  in  the  greatest  energy  of  all  their  powers”  (Hugh 
Martin) . 

Man  is  here  in  all  His  relations,  Church  and  state,  Jew 
and  Gentile;  apostate  church  in  the  person  of  the  high 
priest ;  persecuting  State,  in  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate. 
“Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  peo- 
[)le  of  Israel,  are  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever 
God’s  hand  and  council  determined  before  to  be  done.” 
Their  agency  is  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
ye  have  taken  and  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  have  cruci¬ 
fied  and  .slain.”  “They  shall  look  on  me  whom  they  have 
pierced.” 

Satan  was  there.  He  instigated  the  traitor.  He  urged  the 
multitude,  he  goaded  the  priests,  he  shook  the  feeble  pilate. 
The  serpent  was  to  bruise  the  heel  (only  the  heel)  of  the 
promised  seed. 

God  the  Father  was  there  as  righteous  Judge.  God  not 
only  foreordained  it  to  come  to  pass,  but  took  an  active  hand 
in  it.  “It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.”  The  Father 
said  “Awake  0  sword,  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow; 
smite  the  shepherd.”  Behold  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Must 
He  not  finally  sink  beneath  the  terrible  strain  of  it  all.  Is 
He  now  a  quiet  sufferer,  a  sufferer  only,  unable  to  act 
more  because  he  has  willingly  surrendered  Himself  into 
their  hands?  Is  it  thus? 

No,  surely  this  is  not  half  the  glory  of  the  cross.  His 
own  positive,  powerful  action  is  not  overborne  and  in  abey¬ 
ance.  He  is  obedient  unto  death;  and  thereby  death’s 
conqueror.  He  is  a  living,  triumphing,  glorious  agent  even 
in  death;  never  to  the  last  overborne,  but  keeping  the  field 
and  gaining  the  victory.  Christ  prevails  to  suffer  all  the 
tortures  of  man;  and  all  the  shafts  of  Satan;  and  all  the 
strokes  of  his  Father’s  wrath; — and  behold  he  is  strong 
to  bear  them  all.  His  own  activity  is  not  overborne.  He 
is  the  active  and  triumphant  Saviour  still.  And  with  a  cry 
of  triumph  on  His  lips.  He  commits  His  spirit  to  the 
Father’s  hands; — even  thus  the  conqueror  dies;  by  His  own 
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prevailing  act,  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  a  ransom, — 
offers  Himself  to  God  a  sacrifice.  His  own  words  are  now 
fulfilled,  “I  lay  down  my  life,  no  man  taketh  it  from  me” 
and  again,  “The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  findeth 
nothing  in  me.”  Jesus  has  defied  him,  bruised  His  head; 
spoiled  Him  and  made  a  show  of  Him  openly,  triumphing 
over  Him  on  the  cross.  “And  by  no  power  of  man,  and 
by  no  power  of  Satan,  but  His  own  manifest  and  powerful 
will,  and  only  after  man  and  Satan’s  powerlessness  has  been 
demonstrated,  Christ  hath  given  His  life  for  the  sheep.” 

If  Jesus  had  passively  submitted  to  the  struggle,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  how  far  his  death  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  score  of  love  to  us,  or  power  over  Him  on 
the  part  of  His  enemies  and  of  death,  the  last  enemy  of 
all.  But  when  we  see  death,  and  the  principalities  of 
Hell,  and  the  rage  of  man  all  foiled,  exhausted,  bruised, 
defeated,  and  then  Christ  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  we 
then  see  that  His  death  is  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to 
His  love.  In  all  other  instances  death  is — life  conquered. 
Christs  death  is  life  conquering  and  extinguishing  death. 

May  we  be  permitted  a  closing  observation?  We  are 
deeply  persuaded  that  Christ’s  intercession,  is  the  culminat¬ 
ing  glory  of  a  true  Christology.  There  are  those  who  think 
this  is  the  main  part,  if  not  all,  of  Christ’s  work  as  a 
priest,  i.e.  presenting  the  blood  of  the  offering  before  the 
throne  of  grace.  We  would  not  surrender  the  glory  and 
the  necessity  of  this  work  of  Christ  to  anyone,  but  it  is  just 
this  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  Christ  which  may  be 
used  to  detect  those  false  views  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
now  so  rife;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  theologians  have  been 
careful  to  make  sufficient  use  of  it.  For,  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  Theologians  who  represent  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  self- 
denial,  self-sacrifice,  surrender  of  self-will,  to  all  in  fact  who 
fail  to  see  in  Christ’s  death  a  true  and  proper  propiation, 
and  endurance  of  penalty  and  expiation  of  sin,  we  would 
put  the  question.  What  ministry,  what  function  do  you  as¬ 
sign  to  Christ,  as  he  makes  intercession  for  us?  Not  found¬ 
ing  His  requests  on  the  plea  thet  He  has  satisfied  Divine 
Justice,  what  sort  of  plea  is  He  making?  What  can  it  be, 
but  a  ministry  of  apolog>%  and  indulgence,  attempting  to 
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secure  concessions  on  either  side,  seeking  to  effect  a  compro¬ 
mise,  smothing  down  hostile  feeling  etc.,?  If  intercession 
means  anything  to  such  theologians  it  must  mean  something 
like  this.  The  description  may  seem  offensive  from  its  plain¬ 
ness;  but  certainly  this  is  the  intercession  for  which  we  may 
look  unless  Christ  is  “An  Advocate  with  the  Father,”  as 
having  first  been  the  “Propition  for  our  sins.”  And  how 
dishonoring  to  the  character  of  God  such  an  intercession 
would  be.  God’s  anger  inconsistent  with  love?  No!  such 
can  not  be  the  case.  God’s  character  must  be  vindicated. 
Sin  must  first  be  punished,  atonement  made,  before  inter¬ 
cession  can  be  made.  Christ’s  death  is  substantive.  He  is 
the  Mediator.  “Of  the  things  that  we  have  spoken  this  is 
the  sum;  We  have  such  a  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.” 

The  simple  issue  is  this.  The  one  grand  object  of  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  sinner  is — “the  righteousness  of  God.” 
And  the  sacrifice  is  just  the  righteousness  under  a  special 
demonstration;  or  regarded  in  a  special  relation — as  related 
to  the  penal  side  of  the  law.  Now  the  righteousness  of  God, 
after  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  the  cross,  becomes  avail¬ 
able  forces.  Before  this  it  was  not  available.  It  is  by  the 
door  of  the  cross  that  the  everlasting  righteousne.ss  is 
“brought  in.”  “He  brought  in,”  by  way  of  the  cross, 
“an  everla.sting  righteousness.”  Dan.  9:24.  Otherwise  it 
is  not  brought  in  at  all.  And  we  can  have  no  intercessor. 
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Science  and  Religion,  A  Symposium  with  Introduction  by 
Michael  Pupin.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1931.  pp.  XII  and  175.  $1.75. 

This  Symposium  presents  to  the  world  a  series  of  twelve 
radio  talks  broadcasted  in  Great  Britain  in  1930.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  Symposium  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the 
speakers.  Almost  any  desired  effect  could  be  produced  by 
manipulation  of  such  list.  The  list  as  presented  includes 
most  of  the  vagaries  in  science  and  the  extremes  in  religion. 
It  is  rather  significant  of  the  state  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  England  that  the  outspoken  conservative  view  is 
presented  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Father  O’Hara.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  various  speakers  do 
put  out  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  teachings  of  scientists 
and  religionists  with  the  result,  as  we  shall  see,  the  cleavage 
implied  in  the  division  of  the  speakers  into  scientists  and 
religionists  does  not,  in  fact,  any  longer  exist.  In  the  clos¬ 
ing  words  of  the  Forward:  “After  reading  this  book  one 
can  not  fail  to  recognize  that  Science  and  Religion  are  the 
offsprings  of  the  same  fundamental  belief  that  there  is  an 
eternal  truth  which  is  intelligible,  and  that  the  longing  is 
deeply  implanted  in  the  soul  of  man  to  search  for  the 
morsels  of  this  truth  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
physical,  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  universe.  Without  this 
longing  the  life  of  man  would  lose  most  of  its  beautiful 
meaning;  it  would  certainly  lose  the  knowledge  of  its 
Creator.” 
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The  list  of  speakers  includes  among  scientists  such  names 
as  Huxley,  Thompson,  Haldane,  Eddington  and  Alexander, 
and  among  ecclesiastics  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Canon 
Streeter,  Father  O’Hara  and  Dean  Inge.  A  complete  re¬ 
view  of  this  most  comprehensive  discussion  would  produce 
a  larger  book  than  the  addresses  themselves.  As  a  general 
estimate  it  is  enough  to  say  that  these  twelve  addresses 
present  exactly  what  every  religionist,  and  some  scientists, 
have  much  desired,  the  attitude  of  present  day  science  and 
religion  to  each  other. 

Professor  Haldane  says  that  “from  the  physical  stand¬ 
point  life  is  nothing  less  than  a  standing  miracle”  (p.  39). 
Then,  strange  to  say,  asserts  that  There  can  be  no  historical 
evidence  of  revealed  religion”  (P.  47).  “The  apparent  his¬ 
torical  evidence  of  revelation  from  without  seems  to  me 
worthless,  as  does  any  evidence  supposed  to  be  furnished 
by  natural  science.”  In  short,  he  is  such  a  pronounced  ideal¬ 
istic  pantheist  that  his  only  recognition  of  God  at  all  is 
personality  revealed  to  us  through  our  own  personality,  the 
old  ontological  argument  in  another  form.  Strange  that 
he  cannot  believe  the  history  of  similar  revelations  to  other 
persons ! 

The  best  summing  up  of  the  attitude  of  science  towards 
religion  and  the  change  that  has  taken  place  is  by  Father 
O’Hara  (p.  Ill) :  “In  the  first  place  the  rigid  laws  and 
invariable  mechanisms  have  vanished.  Law  and  order 
.still  exist,  but  with  much  greater  liberty.  In  fact — as  has 
been  said — some  scientists  are  making  reparation  for  past 
errors  by  giving  freedom  not  only  to  man  but  also  to  the 
electron.  Again,  the  world  is  no  longer  regarded  as  being 
constructed  entirely  out  of  inert  matter,  life  is  not  merely 
chemical  or  physical,  and  intelligence  is  restored  to  its 
proper  place  as  the  highest  faculty  of  man.  Finally  the 
Creator  is  seen  to  be  the  origin  of  the  whole  universe.  So 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  gap  between  religion  and  science 
has  been  closed.”  More  briefly  Dean  Inge  expresses  much 
the  same  in  these  words:  “Christians  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  on  purely  intellectual  grounds  the  hypothesis 
of  an  intelligent  Creator  is  open  to  fewer  objections  than 
any  other.  We  now  see  that  leading  men  of  science  regard 
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this  belief  as  deserving  of  far  more  respect  than  was  usually 
paid  to  it  fifty  years  ago”  (p.  152). 

Altogether  this  little  book  gives  a  more  comprehensive 
present-day  view  of  its  subject  than  might  be  obtained  by 
reading  a  thousand  volumes  of  science  and  theology.  Science 
is  “description”;  religion,  “interpretation”. 

— M.  G.  Kyle. 

Palestina,  by  Dr.  Franz  M.  Th.  Bohl.  H.  J.  Paris,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1931.  pp.  121  with  addition  of  plates.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  great  little  book;  seldom  is  so  much  information 
put  in  such  small  space.  The  Table  of  Contents  gives  an 
illuminating  view  of  the  gi’eatness  of  so  small  a  volume. 

I.  Introduction :  The  scope ;  Israel  and  the  Peoples ; 
The  Culture  of  Canaan;  The  Biblical  Period. 

II.  The  Excavations:  covering  all  the  more  important 
earlier  works. 

HI.  Excavations :  the  more  recent  work. 

IV.  A  Survey  of  the  Results,  a  Biblical-Archaeological 
Journej^  83  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  sites  and 
of  the  work  of  excavation  are  most  helpful.  In  addition,  is 
one  map  in  black  and  white  which  by  a  system  of  symbols 
marks  the  most  important  sites  and  discriminates  mountains, 
cities,  villages,  tells,  and  springs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  this  comprehensive  book  may 
be  translated  and  made  available  in  English.  Professor 
Bohl,  besides  visiting  the  various  works  in  progress  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  was  himself  engaged  especially  at  Shechem 
(Balata)  and  for  a  time  also  at  Kirjath-Sepher  {Tell  Beit 
Mirsim).  — M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  American  History,  by  Abdel 
Ross  Wentz,  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  The 
United  Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Philadelphia,  pp. 
355.  $2.00. 

Professor  Wentz’  book,  though  jirimarily  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  Lutherans  in  their  own  Church  History, 
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not  only  fills  its  own  niche  in  American  Church  History, 
and  fills  it  well,  but  contributes  a  most  valuable  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  all  Church  History  in  America  to  general 
American  history  and  in  large  measure  also  to  European 
history.  This  is  a  most  valuable  contribution,  too  often 
neglected.  No  phase  of  history  can  be  enclosed  in  a 
water-tight  compartment,  and  no  history  is  really  history 
that  does  not  relate  itself  to  its  environment. 

It  is  also  made  very  plain  how  the  controversies  and  di¬ 
visions  of  Lutheranism  in  America,  like  as  in  other  branches 
of  the  Church,  grew  up  from  the  roots  of  political  and  theo¬ 
logical  disputes  of  Europe.  Americans  today  are  very 
desirous  of  keeping  free  from  European  entanglements;  in 
fact,  we  are  inextricably  entangled  by  heredity,  however 
much  we  fight  against  environment. 

— ^M.  G.  KtIjE. 
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BIBUOTHECA  SACRA  | 

A  Religious  and  Sociological  Quarterly 
Review 

- - - 

616  North  Avenue,  West,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  ; 

NOTICE  I 

A  CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT  ”  I 

For  ten  years,  Bibliotheca  Sacba  has  been  Edited  and  Pnbli^-  j 
ed  by  Xenia  Theological  Seminary.  During  the  past  year,  Xenia  1 
Seminary  has  united  with  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  under  ' 
the  name,  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theol<^cal  Seminary,  located  at  ^ 

616  North  Avenue,  West,  Pittsbui^h,  Pennsylvania.  i 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  now  published  by  Pittsburgh-Xenia  | 
Seminary;  the  Editorial  management  is  by  the  members  of  the  J 
Faculty  of  the  Seminary  ti^ether  with  a  number  of  distinguish-  ^ 
ed  members  of  various  evangelical  Churches  in  America  and  | 
throughout  the  world.  The  Quarterly  will  hereafter  be  issued  at  < 
the  above  address,  and  all  communications  of  every  kind  should  i 
be  so  addressed. 

The  policy  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  its  historic  imlicy,  remains 
unchanged,  except  it  he  still  more  ambitious  in  outlook.  It  will  \ 
stand  as  always  during  its  century  of  service  for  scholarship  of  • 
the  highest  rank,  and  for  evangelical  views  with  broadminded  ^ 
charity  toward  differences  of  opinion  among  believing  eontribu-  ' 
tors,  and  will  present  as  always  Theology,  Criticism,  Exegesis,  t 
History,  Archaeology,  Sociology,  and  Missions  with  succinct 
Editorial  Comment. 

It  will  continue  as  a  special  feature  to  give  terse,  accurate  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  best  books,  not  presenting  a  thesis  on  the  subject  of 
a  book,  but  giving  our  readers  an  accurate  statement  of  what 
the  author  has  tri^  to  do  and  of  his  success  in  doing  it. 

Subscription  price,  $3.00  per  year.  New  subscriptions  for  1932  ^ 
will  be  received  at  $2.00  for  the  first  year.  Canada  postage, 

8  cents;  Foreign  postage,  16  cents. 

Address  all  communications  to 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA,  616  Nordi  Avenue,  West,  PitUbnr^,  Pt.,  U.  S.  A  ' 
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Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary 

Continuing 

XENIA  SEMINARY,  Founded  1794 
PITTSBURGH  SEMINARY,  Founded  1825 


Legal  steps  for  the  uniting  of  these  historic  Institutions  have 
been  completed.  September  23rd,  1931  is  the  date 
of  the  opening  the  second  year  of  the 

Pittsburgh'Xenia  Theological  Seminary 

The  combined  Institution  represents  the  best  of  the  past 
together  with  the  great  advance  in  present-day  facilities  for 
Theological  Education. 

There  is  at  the  outset  a  Faculty  of  eight  full-time  Professors, 
in  addition  to  a  Librarian  and  Instructors  in  (Ireek  and  in  Public 
Speaking,  a  Pennanent  Research  Lectur««hip,  and  Special  Lectures. 

There  is  offered  a  strong  prescribed  course,  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  choice  of  most  attractive  Electives  in  the  Middle 
and  Senior  years.  The  standard  for  entrance  is  a  Bachelor’s 
Degree,  including  two  years  of  Greek.  There  is  a  three-year 
Course  with  opportunity  afforded  to  all  graduates  for  a  fourth 
year  in  the  Graduate  School. 


Special  Facilities  will  be  Offered  in 

*  ,cT-xTrn  1  i  President  McNaugher  and 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  under  ^Professor  Webster 

OLD  TESTAMENT,  SEMITICS  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY,  under 

Professor  KeIjSO 

RESEARCH  LECTURES,  by  PRomssoR  Kyle 


ENGLISH  EXEGESIS  AND  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 
under  Professor  Baldinger 


Bible  Lands  Library  and  Museum 


For  the  study  of  Biblical  Archacolopry,  there  will  be  a  special 
Library  and  a  Bible  Lands  Museum  which  will  be  at  the  outset 
ono  of  the  best  in  America  and  to  which  treasures  will  be 
added  from  year  to  year  from  excavations  and  explorations  car¬ 
ried  on  for  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary.  All  Old  Tastament 
Professors  will  be  men  with  training  in  field  work  in  Bible  lands. 
RESEARCH  LECTURES  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  SEMINARY  and  the  PUBLIC. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  of  the  two  Institutions,  which 
have  a  well-earned  reputation  and  whose  Degrees  are  sought  after, 
will  be  continued  with  requirements  greater  than  for  University 
Degrees  and  with  full  credit  for  work  done  in  the  past  in 
either  Institution. 

THE  COMBINED  LIBRARIES  are  large,  with  some  unique 
features  and  with  constant  additions  of  latest  publications.  The 
City  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  af¬ 
ford  unsurpassed  opportunities.  The  Pulpits  of  Pittsburgh  are 
representative  of  the  best  preaching  in  the  land. 

THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA.  This  Quarterly  Theological, 
Critical,  and  Sociological  Review  is  now  published  under  the  Edi¬ 
torial  supervision  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary.  It  is  the  oldest 
Review  in  America  and  the  one  most  quoted  in  works  of  Refer¬ 
ence.  It  is  wholly  undenominational  and  thoroughly  evangelical. 
It  is  consistently  conservative  in  its  attitude,  with  that  broad 
charity  which  allows  difference  of  opinion  to  be  expressed  by 
believing  writers. 

TUITION.  There  is  no  tuition  charge  and  students  of  all 
EVANOELICAL  COMMUNIONS  are  welcomed  without  dis¬ 
tinction. 


For  CATALOGUES  and  all  INFORMATION  address 
President  JOHN  McNAUGHER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Pittsburgji-Xenia  Seminary, 

616  North  Ave.,  West  Pittsburgh,  Penns^vania 


Publications  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co* 


•  Eveby  Ministeb 

Every  Bible  Stxtdent  akd 
Every  Christian  Worker 

SHOULD  READ 

BffiLIOTHECA  SACRA 

i  Beligious  and  Sociological  Quarterlj.  Editor-in-Ghief,  Mdvin  Ghrove  Kyle. 

$3.00  a  year. 

I.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 

The  Ice  Aoe  in  North  America,  and  Its  BEARiNas  upOn  Antiquity  ov 
Man.  6th  Edition,  200  illustrations.  800  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  $6.00,  postpaid. 
Story  of  ky  Life  and  Work.  476  pages.  12^,  cloth,  $2.00,  portpaid. 

See  Ohio  First.  93  pages.  8vo,  paper,  60  cents,  pcratpaid. 

UROLD  M.  WIENER 

Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Gbiticisic.  255  pages.  8vo,  doth,  $lJi0,  postpaid. 
The  Coup  de  Grace  to  the  Wdlhansen  Critics. 

The  OmoiN  of  the  Pentateuch.  150  pages.  8vo,  paper,  40  oents,  postpaid. 
A  Comprehensive  Answer  to  the  Wellhausen  Critics. 

Pentateuchal  Studies.  350  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  Wellhausen  Critics  in  extremie. 

The  Date  of  the  Exodus.  27  pages,  8yo,  paper,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Religion  of  MosesI  36  pages,  8vo,  paper,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

BDWARD  H.  MERRELL 

The  Person  of  Christ.  192  pages.  12  mo,  cloth,  $L00,  postpaid. 
lELVIN  GROVE  KYLE 

The  DECiDiNa  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Bibuoal  Critioism.  2nd  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  enlarged.  364  pages.  8vo,  doth,  $2J.5,  postpaid. 

Moses  and  the  Monuments.  300  pages.  8vo,  doth,  $2.15,  postpaid. 

The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch.  310  pages.  8vo,  doth,  $2J1S,  postpaid. 

rOHN  ELLIOTT  WISHART 

The  Spirits  OF  Just  Men  MADE  Perfect.  178  pages.  12  mo,  doth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
BECAUSE 

1.  They  are  all  the  works  of  experts. 

2.  They  are  all  abreast  of  the  times. 

8.  Their  style  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  laymen  as  well  as  those  of  scholars. 

4.  They  uphold  orthodox  systems  of  doctrine. 

icr-  '  „  . . 


BIBUOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY,  OboUn,  Ohio 


Books  hy  Melvin  Grove  Kyle 

Explorations  at  Sodom 

Scientific  m  Melliod;  Popular  in  Style 
Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York,  $1.50 


Dedding  Voice  of  the  Monuments!  ' 

An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biblical  Archaeology 

This  new  edition  of  a  well-known  work  contains 
much  new  material,  including  three  chapters  on  the 
Canons,  the  Fallacies,  and  the  Methods  of  Research.  ) 
The  book  is  well  arranged  for  classroom  vrork  and  | 
is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

8vo.,  about  364  pp.,  $2. 1 3  postpaid. 

I^^CIAL  RATE  to  Universities,  Colleges  and  « 
Seminaries  for  classes,  $1 .65  (carriage  paid  in  U.  S.  A.) 

Moses  and  the  Monuments,  the  Archaeological  Evi-  i 
denee  for  Pentaiteadial  Timea,  $2.15  postpaid. 

The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  new  Solution  by  ^ 
Archaeological  Facts  and  Methods,  $2.15  iMMtpaid. 
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